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Literature. 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRET T. BROWNING.) 

What was he doing, the great god Pan, 

Down in the reeds by the river ? 
Spreading guin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 

With the dragon-fly on the river? 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river. 

The limpid water turbidly ran, 

And the broken lilies a-dying lay. 

And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sate the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river, 
And hacked and bewed as a great god can, 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a siga of a leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river!) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
Then notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes as he sate by the river. 


“ This is the way,’”’ laughed the great god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sate hy tke river!) 
“The only way since gods began 
To make sweet music they could succeed.” 
Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 

The sun on the hili forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fiy 
Came back to dream on the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan 
To laugh, as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man. 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain,— 
For the reed that grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 





“ THALASSA.” 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD, 
( Dedicated to Yachtsmen.) 
Who cares on the land to stay, 
Wooing June’s wilfal ray? 
Leave the coquette 
To smile or to fret, 
And away to the sea,—away ! 


M.A. 


At cea !—my bark—at cea ! 

With the winds, and the wild clouds and me; 
The low shore soon 
Will be down with the moon, 

And none on the waves but we. 


Thy wings are abroad, my bird, 

And the sound of their speed is heard ; 
The wave goeth west, 
And the gull to her nest, 

But they lie far behind us, my bird. 


White as my true love’s neck 
Are the sails that shadow thy deck ; 
And thine image wan, 
Like the stream-mirrored swan, 
Lies dim on thy dancing track. 


On! on! with a swoop and a swirl, 
High over the clear waves’ curl ; 
Under thy prow, 
Like a fairy, now 
Make the blue water bubble with pearl! 


Look! yonder my lady, the light! 
’Tis the last of the land in sight! 
Gaze once—and away ! 
Bows down in the epray, 
Lit along by the lamps of the night. 





AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

I started for St. Petersburg just as the winter of ’58 set in; that means, 
the last steamer that could vavigate the Baltic bad left some days. Ice, 
hard-blocked and impenetrable, had usurped the place of flowing wave 
and sparklicg spray, and visitors to Russia must reach her across the 
snow-covered country ata cost of hearly £40, instead of £10 or £12. 
At this critical period it happens that all vehicles are extra crowded. 
Dilatory beings who leave everything too late, join with those forced by 
necessity to travel at this inclement season, to render a seat in the irk- 
some, lumbering diligences most difficult to secure. Hence it was that, 
on atriving post-baste at Berlin, I found there was no getting beyond 
Konigsberg, the extreme point by rail, for several days. Not expecting 
such a halt in my wild career, I chafed exceediagly ; and hearing the 
other route through Warsaw was not so much frequented, I determined 
rather hastily to change my plan. I took the precaution of telegraphing 
to Warsaw, to inquire if there was o place vacant in the diligence ; and 
receiving a satisfactory reply, I left Berlin by express traia, and in due 
time rushed into the Russian frontier town Granitza. 

» At the station here my luggage was examined, and considerable aston- 
ishment exhibited by the examiaers as to the purport of a set of boxing- 
gloves I had taken with me. It was evidently the first introduction of 
these plump assailauts to the official eye, and mach gabbling and gesti- 
culation ensued thereon. At last av appeal was made to my amused 
self.. My stock of German being then confiued within extremely narrow 
limits, 1 was redaced to expressing myself in pantomime, and inserting 


my hand in one of the gloves, gave a comic lunge at the most perplexed- 
looking of the party. ‘Phis sibdaoed a roar of laughter from the group, 
= appeared to a most serene elucidation, for my box was closed, 


keys consigoed to my care at once. My books, however, which 
consisted of come highly daogerous and seditious German grammars, 
exercises, dictionaries, and some numbers of Chambers’s Information for 


the People, were all taken from me, and despatched, with fitting mystery 
and routine, to the Censor Office at Warsaw. 

Arrived at Warsaw, my first impulse was to hurry to the diligence- 
office, and secure my place. As I hastened on, brilliant ideas flitted 
apres a mind of blag nice in pf avelee of seat, of posmaciaty. upon 

e driver an amicable pour boire, of winaing over my compagnons de voyage 
by delicate attentions—of, in fact, doing aration: I could to make my 
seven days’ northern jouraey as far removed from penance as I could. 
Let my readers imagine the total revulsion I experienced on being told, 
in aoswer to my impatient appeal, that there was no place for three 
weeks—positively for three weeks! Three weeks in Varsovie, with no 
particular seutiment connected with it save what might hang about the 
Varsoviana and a certain Thaddeus, who has been forgotten long and 
long ago! Three weeks to be drawled out day after day, in all their 
debilitating listlessness, to be spent in a dreary, comfortless hotel, situ- 
ated in a worn-out, tumble-down old towao, every atom of its vitality 
crushed out of it by the iron grasp of a triumphant oppressor. I was no 
great smoker—I was no great drinker—I could not concentrate my ener- 
gies on epicurean researches—I had no ticular fancy for dangling 
after a pretty girl, and ogling her—I could not ¢ German with the 
upper classes—I could not speak Polish with the lower classes—I could 
not read without any booke—and it was too cold to make excursions in 
the nolghhonspacs. Whether the telegram I received at Berlin was 
purposely or accideatally wrong, I never could discover ; but wrong it 
was, and I had nothing for it but te reduce myself to calm endurance as 
quickly as I could. I wied to occupy myself with walking about the 
town, but snow was everywhere in annihilating quantities ; smells were 
everywhere in emualous profusion ; the streets were narrow, frightfully 
paved, and slippery in the extreme, and I was forced to coatent myself 
with seeing life through the hotel windows. It was somewhat novel, at 
first, to see Cossacks on patrol, their costume @ la Turque, their appear- 
ance imposingly ferocious. It was somewhat novel, at first, to see pea- 
sants flocking by in sheep-skin coats, looking precisely as though cloth 
was scarce and door-mats plentiful. It was somewhat novel, at first, to 
see the richer population, who seemed three-fourths Jews, wearing beards 
of Oriental leog h, fur-coats reaching to the ground, fur-boots as high 
up as the knee, and fur caps coming close upon the eyes, It was some- 
what novel, at first, to see boys of fourteen drinkiag tumblers of spirits 
without a vestige of wiuce. But the faces of the people were nearly 
hidden by tangled masses of drooping hair ; where they could be seen, 
they were puffed and swollen with,unceasiog drunkenness ; themselves 
and their clothing were pestiferous with dirt; and beyond their exterior 
I could not go. I possessed not the language-key to uolock their hearts. 
Most usenviably were my hours frittered away, and though I had had 
my books at last returned to me (after paying two roubles for their 
transit, and it had been daly ascertained that they were not calculated 
to propagate and foster any revolutionary notions), most thankful indeed 
was I when, at the end of thirteen days, a seat in the diligence was un- 
expectedly vacant, and I exchanged my Varsovian captivity for its 
wearisome but welcome confisement. 

Moffied up in furs like a native, and wedged into my limited accom- 
modation, I was off. It was something to feel I was leaving Warsaw 
bebind me, and at last setting out for my much-wished destination ; but 
it was only the remembrance of my tedious and aggravating stoppage 
that could make my situation tolerable. England, four or five centuries 
ago, may probably have been in the same state I found Russlaad. 
When we were skimming over hard snow it was well enough, but every 
now and then—notwitbstanding we bad ten horses, and sometimes 
twelve or more—we stuck fast in masses of it that had drifted with the 
wind, or fallen by its own weight from neighbouring heights; and then 
we saw despotism in its true colours. Our guard would seize any skia- 
clad peasants who were passing near, and force them to dig us out. If 
any hesitation were exhibited, he would point to his sword, and men and 
women, old and young, were obliged to leave their occupatioas, and set 
to with wooden shovels, tipped with iron—their constant companions— 
till we were slowly and sullenly released. We would goon again across 
flat plains, with no hills to diversify the prospect, and nothing but snow 
everywhere. Then we would come near a gloomy forest, outside which 
a guard of Cossacks would be waiting with their long lances gleaming 
in the sun. Escorted by these, we passed through the tall dark pines in 
safety, and then we would come toa bridgeless river, frozen hard as iron, 
except where the ice was broken up to admit a floating barge, on which 
our diligence was placed, when soldiers dragged it bodily across. This 
kiod of transit was repeated several times, day after day, night after 
night ; but we came to a river at last too wide for this, and too tightly 
frozen, where another diligence was waitiog for us on the opposite side, 
so we walked over the ice, and took fresh seats, whilst our luggage was 
carried across, aud packed up anew. This was our only change for five 
days. We slept and we woke, cooped up in our tiny compartment ; we 
ate and we drank there, sometimes such provisions as we carried with 
us, sometimes such food as we could cbtain at the miserable inns on our 
route. At the end of the fifth day we reached Abskoff, 200 miles from 
the capital, to which place the rail was finished, and in twelve hours 
more we were deposited in St. ay orang | 

Snow, sledges, and silenace—Sir Joho Franklin and the Arctic voy- 
agers ; these were the first impressions and the uaobidden associations. 
Suow everywhere, sledges everywhere, silence everywhere. There was 
the sound of voices, to be sure, but the usual rattle of a populous city 
was hushed, till summer should put wheels into use once more. Like 
Venice, the Bride of the Sea, Petersburg, the Bride of the Suow, gives 
no echo as her children hurry on. And in St. Petersburgh the burry 
seems excessive. Oue-horse sledges, two-borse sledges, three-horse 
sledges ; the whole population seemsinsledges. Swifily they skim along 
the snow ; and here stands a horse which has been so furiously drivea, 
that its hair is stiffened with frozen perspiration, and it looks like a mar- 
ble statue of itself. 

Here, on the frozen Neva, on the very Neva itself, two feet thick with 
solid ice, imprisoning in its relentless grasp tall-masted ships, is a troika 
race. The course is marked by a bank of snow some four feet high, and 
is embellished by a “ Grand Stand,” in which the élite of the imperial 
city sit. Only two troikas start—a troika is a three-horse sledge—one 
on each side of the course; and a man on horseback gallops by the 
horses’ heads, and urges them to swiftness. 

On the Neva, too, is a well-formed road, marked out by posts, from 
which are swioging small oil-lamps; and half-way across is a wooden 
watchb-house for policemen, who bave for headgear a helmet garnished 
with ornaments like little pepper-boxes, and who wear, slung from their 
necks, revolvers in leather cases. Here is an incident purely Russian, 
An alarm has been raised, at one of the theatres near the river—it is 
Carnival-time, and theatres are open in the day—that a man has been 
robbed of bis purse, containing many roubles. To prevent the robber’s 
escape, Russian ingenuity can suggest no more skilful a manceavre than 
locking all the doors. The offender is to be detected by an equally cua- 
ning device. The audience are led off in batches, by the armed police- 
men, to this watch-house on the Neva, and searched. As the examina- 
tion of each person is finished, and the missing property is not discovered, 
he is at liberty to depart in peace. After three hours passed in this in- 
discriminate and fruitless investigation, Russian wisdom arrives at the 
conclusion a false alarm has been raised, aud the would-be prosecutor is 
marched off to prison as a proper penalty for giving policemen unneces- 
sary trouble. 

Hardly more primitive than this are the Laplandere grouped about the 
Nevo, who always crowd down to St. Petersburg in winter-time, to make 
their purchases, and earo a little money. These Laplaoders differ from 
the poorest Russians, in being shorter, thicker, broader, dirtier, and 
wearing the skin of deer instead of sheep. They pitch their tents on the 
frozen river, and gain enough money to make their long journey profita- 
ble, by exhibiting themselves, and letting out their sledges for short runs 
up and down the ice. They figure in this way, at the Carnival, much as 
gipsies do at our country-fairs. Their sledges are drawn by deer—four 
abreast—which are about the same size and colour as our donkeys ; and, 
indeed, their horns being generally sawn off for sale, they join with their 
masters in suggesting Blackheath and its diversions, by galloping back 
to their startiog-places with all the ardour of their asiuiae prototypes. 
The Laplander drives his sledge by stirring up the deer with a long pole 
till they gallop their quickest, when he exchanges his wild rau at their 
side for a theatrical leap on to the sledge ; and after performing his course, 
he invites his customers to enter his tent. Here his wife and family are 
squatting, like wild beasts in a den, which idea is admirably carried out 
by the judicious display of an uncooked bone—possibly a mere dramatic 
“ property”—from which it is to be supposed they have been gnawing 
the flesh. 

Close upon the Neva, too, fronting the Winter Palace, is the “ Bala- 
gan,” or Great Fair. Here, combined with the genéral resemblance to 
similar festivities at home, we find several foreiga features. Most pro- 
minent of all is the disgusting emell emitted from the crowds of frowzy 
sheep skins ; which odour is rendered more conspicuous, perhaps, by the 
utter absence of tobacco-fumes, and the aroma of.cigars. Smokiog is 





strictly forbidden in the open air, and is liable to a penalty of a rouble 
for every offence—a fine which is diligently enforced, for the simple 











7 
reason, that it is allowed to find its way into the pocket of the detector, 
Next to this olfactory perception of novelty, comes, perhaps, the wonder 
at the number of nations represented. Ci ans in their picturesque 
costume, with daggers at their waists; Tartars with their heads shaved, 
and covered with round fur turbans; Fine, Swedes, Poles, Prassians, 
Danes, Austrians, French, aod English adopting the Russian dress of 
course, but easily distinguirhable by their appearance and conversation. 
Add to these the many different costumes of the Russians them:elves, re- 

I that womea wear thick padded, shapeless bonnets, like those 
with which our village children hide their faces from the sun, and some 
notion may be formed of the Balagans in Russland. Ouae liok there is 
that joins the mass together—a auiversal belief in nuts as @ satisfactory 
refreshment. Every one is eating nuts, and each seems bent on eating 
more thao his neighbour. A sharp competition prevails, and the pre 
liminary cracking produces almost the effect of artillery. Nuts rei 
absolutely vice gilt giagerbread dethroned—not a vestige of which is to 
seen anywhere. But there are shows of every kiad as with us—travel- 
ling menageries, theatres, and peep-shows; and among them distin- 
guished from the others by flaming capitals, The Chinese Knife Conju- 
rors from Drary Laue.” Nor is Panch and Judy absent, although it 
differs slightly from its Eoglish namesake. The familiar curtained ab- 
long, with the mimic stage atop, is changed for @ roofless triangular 
erection, above the edge of which the tiny personages of the drama are 
held. Merry-go-rounds are present in all their glory. Surely there 
must be some singular fascination in being whirled on a legless horse 
round a circle ; for here are bearded moujiks in frantic appreciation of the 
delight, lashing their wooden steeds with rathless vigour, and excitedly 
uttering the shrill, sharp cries of a driver’s vocabulary. But the Muasco- 
vite variety of this amusement ie more attractivestill. It is obtained by 
substituting boats for horses; and the required velocity for the rotatory 
predilections of the Russ is obtained by working machinery from under- 
neath, On the same method by which the King of Naples was nightly 
wrecked when the Tempest raged at the Royal Princess's Theatre. An 
appesdage to this amusement is the Russian clown, who appears in 
sheep-skia, with a hempen wig, and a beard which reaches to his waist. 
He declaims, in his native Russki, the praises of his particular diversion 3 
and it certainly is the merriest, the liveliest, the softest, the quickest, 
the most delighiful of any in the Balagans. The revellers canaot with- 
stand his persuasiveness ; so in they go, and round and round they twirl, 
ia most complete disregard to bile or any of its contingencies ; whilst 
& military baud plays popular tunes, soldiers sing national songs, and a 
dozen girls or more keep dancing in a perpetual circle, waviog white 
handkerchiefs over their heads, till the spectator reels with giddiness, 
Very distinctive features in the scene are the swarms of firemen who are 
always on the alert, with monstrous axes thrust through their girdles, 
wherewith to hew down tents and booths in case of oft-recurring and all- 
appalling fire, ; 

etreating a little from the other pastimes, stand the ice-bills, These 
are simply no hills at all, but artificial slopes of wood, to which people 
ascend by tall turret-stairs, and which are covered with ice, and rendered 
not unlike a fire-escape by little walls of snow. At the foot of the stairs 
is bired a light and tiny sledge, which might more properly be styled a 
full-sized skate ; and slinging this on his back, the visiior mounts the 
stairs, Arrived on the platform at the top, he seats himself on his sledge, 
and giving himself an impetus, rushes down the plain. This is achieved 
with more or less éclat according to the skilfulness and speed exhibited. 
Much practice is necessary to do it to perfection. The weight must be 
poised, and a certain expertness is needed, to avoid contact with fellow- 
practitioners, who may come crashing on their prececessor’s back and 
cause a very undignified conclusion. Here is a novice at the exbilarat- 
ing diversion. He presses too much on one side, he is overturned and is 
lying partially imbedded in the snow-bank, his sledge assisting most 
annoyiogly at his entombment. But the game is diversified by some 
brilliant performances, Here is a gentleman standiog on his sledge, and 
he skims down the slope with the rapidity of a steamengine. Here is 
another. gallantly disposed, who has a lady seated behind him, and he 
steers her bravely to the Jevel. Here comes a third with an original 
idea for distinguishment—he performs the journey kneeling. But see 
the crowning feat of all! A Russian engages two sleighs, and places 
one foot on each ; he impels bimeelf forward, and is goiog swiftly down 
the incline. He is closely followed by a friend sitting on his sledge in 
the ordinary method. Just as No. 1 reaches the middle of the incline, 
he is overtaken by No, 2, and in a second pushes his sledges so far apart 
that No, 2, by an adroit lowering of bis head, clears the human bridge in 
one triumphant slide. No.1 immediately brings his feet together again, 
and reaches the level a momeut only after his confederate, amidst the 
shouts and cheers of the spectators. A rare pastime this for warming 
the blood of the Muscovite, which would otherwise run a chance of 
freezing in the biting cold. It is this artificial warmth, perhaps, that 
gives custom to the ice-dealers, who effect brisk sales ; for which it would 
be difficult otherwise to account, The beverage most in vogue, however, 
is hot tea, carried by the sellers in enormous jugs, and drunk invariably 
from glasses. 

I now leave the Muscovites to their fun, and take a walk about the 
city. Here is a sight sui generis—the Frozen Market; every eatable 
frozen to the extremity of hardoess, and yet selliog with perfect readi- 
ness. Here are to be seen most human-lookiog pigs, demurely seated on 
their tasty haunches ; bage bullocks standing on all-fours, as though 
they were still alive, and wanted but the driver’s goad to put them on 
the march once more ; others chopped ia half, and lying on the ground 
like portions of old canoes ; sheep ia flocks as in the fields; fish tilted on 
their tails ; fowls and other birds arranged in piles; vegetables stocked 
io pyramids like cannon-balis. Everything, in short, looking so comic- 
ally unlike itself, that laughter is excited on every side. 

But daylight is going fast. A winter's day in Russland lasts only 
from eight o’clock till two, when darkness comes on apace. I determine 
to go indoors, and it is well I do so, for as I enter my habitation I am 
politely told by a pasrer-by my nose is frost-bitten—the height of cour- 
tesy in Russia—and before I cross the threshold I apply the usual remedy, 
alittle snow. As I put my hands to my face I discover my nostrils filled 
with ice, and my eyebrows overlaid with frost, a crown piece thick! 
Truly, we English have no idea what winter is! I enter the house and 
am perfectly astounded at the heat. Yes; the heat. Russian houses 
are kept so very hot that there is a difference of forty degrees between 
out of doors and in; and I soon found the flannel shirts aud waistcoats I 
had taken with me altogether useless. The clothing worn indoors, in 
the coldest weather, is of quite a cool description ; evening-dress being 
freely used. This artificial heat owes its existence to the immense stove 
which is such a featare ia Ruesiun houses. It is a tall colamo of iron, 
with pipes from it extending in all directions. There are equare valves 
opening from the pipes, resembling our patent ventilators, and from 
these are emilted overpowering gushes of hot air. The monotony of 
heat, so to speak, that thus prevails, is at first quite distressing. For a 
few days after my arrival I suffered considerably from thirst ; [ was per- 
petually drinking, and bad all the symptoms of a fever. Could, in Russia, 
is the natural enemy, not the invigorating refresbener it is in Eagland ; 
a breath of air never purifies a Russian dwelling during the entire winter, 
which lasts for nine months in the year—from August until May. The 
double windows are kept fast closed, and there exists no other means of 
ventilation, for since there are no open fireplaces there can be no bealth- 
bestowing ch mneys ; a fact from which important sanitary results might 
be argued. I take off my heavy pelisse, and dress for dinner ; for there 
is a dinner-party in the house to-day, and I am invited toit. As I enter 
the salle d-manger, the first view of tbe dinner-table is exceedingly pretty. 
It appears to be decked with vases of richly coloured flowers, but on 
closer inspection the flowers prove to be delicious fruit. Clusters of 
golden oranges are grouped with ruby-coloured apples, delicate-tinted 
pears and shining lemons light up the bouquets here and there; en- 
circling these are deep-green leaves, and drooping from the vases are 
bunches of luscious grapes, both white and purple. The whole arrange- 
ments of the table are extremely nice. The cooking is excellent, and 
copied from the French. There is not much that differs from ordinary 
fare upou the table, except rabjecks—a delicious little bird, with a some- 
what bitter taste, that feeds on mulberries, and is served roasted, with 
mulberry-preeerve. 

At the close of the repast, it is a quaint sight to ree the children of 
my host and hostess approach their parents with much sclenaiye kiss 
their bands, and thank them for the meal; and as I ece the stately kiss 
imprinted on their forebeads in return, I wonder if a mother’s love never 
revels in more fond caresses, but exists in such cold propriety. 

But there are slaves within the room! Affection cannot leap her 
highest when surrounded—as one always is in Russia—with such a bru- 
taliziog fact. The present emperor is doing all he can to remedy the 
evil, and Heaven kuows what a heritage of love he may leave his people ; 
but as Russia now ie, it is a living swarm of serfe. There are serfs for 





porters, eerfs for valets, serfs for waiters, serfs for ** boots,” serfs fur mea- 
sengers, serfs for footmen; serfs, in fact, for every office that can be 
devised. These serfs are mostly Tatars. They wear their hair ¥ 
‘long, and parted down the middle; they wear also their beards and. 
moustaches; and if asked why they do not shave, reply, with almost 
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and their clothing; but 

en to thelr lords, as bosapsseation for 
service of working on their lands, The 
of a serf’s emolament are the gifts at New Year's 
a considerable sum. Indeed, it becomes quite a 
Ona New Year’s Day, the shops are all kept closed, 
only opened for an hour or two, when crowds of 
them all by storm, and for the remotest vestige of 
return. In private houses, it is just the same. 
ke the rest, I seat myself at a table, with a heap 
ide. These notes (a rouble is 8s. 44.) are but 
to which it is difficult to attach the meaning 
with them, peo ogy £ without consideration. 
call out. He comes in, he “ bobs” his head, he 
ear and new luck (Suovo godame,” &c.), and stands 
e from the pile a three-rouble note and give it him. 
delighted repetition of the “ bob,” and f desire him to send in 
Nicholi is a youth, and this is probably his first year of service. 
and makes bis bow; and his faculties are absorbed in 
at the paper roubles, and wondering how many will fall into his 
pocket. He suddenly recollects he has forgotten the proper 
ts, and stammers out his “ Suovo godame” with much contri- 
Three roubles to him, and be retires well pleased. Then Cousma 
He is one of the thoeblacks. His eyes twinkle ; he gives his 
a pall, and looks uncomfortable, for he is very shy. One rouble 
im, and please send Alexi. Alexi is the most comical-looking Tatar 
house. He has no neck, his shoulders are very high, hia head is 
and bis ears stick out most prominently ; bat to atone for his pe- 
gliness, Nature has given bim « pair of magnificent eyes. As he 
in, those black lustrous eyes of his fall at once upon the pile of 
notes. His face twitches nervously, and he blarts out in inappropriate 
English—bat it is bie all, and is used on every occasion—“* How do you 
One rouble for him ; and so on till the list is closed. Also at 
every house I visit similar calle—though not quite so heavy—are made 
upon my puree ; in fact, no service is rendered by a serf, but there seems 
an anticipative leer for a bigger gift at the ensuing festival. But this is 


* “ahr dian 

dioner, I do not linger long. Long enough to smoke papier- 
rottes with the daughters of the house, and to feel the charms of the 
hostess rapidly deteriorate on seeing her take enaff at every opportu- 
nity; and then I leave for the Bolshoi Teatre, where there is a mas- 


7 find plenty of people in the theatre, but no fan. Dreariness per- 
vades the whole r. There are two bands of music, one on the stage, 
and one in the boxes, and they play alternately, but there is no dancing. 
The women wear masks, the men none, and there is no movement to- 
wards merriment or hilarity. Suddenly an excitement is created ; there 
is a rush towards one corner of the theatre, and mach laughter is heard. 
I go with the press, and find four Frenchmen have entered the theatre, 
and are dancing with considerable spirit. They are the most odd-look- 
ing objects conceivable. They appear to have been split in balf, and to 
have inadvertently joined themselves to somebody else. Half the head, 
half the face, balf the body, one arm, one hand, and one leg are dressed 
in fashionable evening costume ; the corresponding half en pierrot. Half 
the bair is coiffed in the newest style; there is one whisker and half a 
dainty moustache ; the other balf is concealed beneath the close cap and 
white paint of the pierrot. There is one wing of a collar, balf a neck- 
tie, balf a shirt-front, and half a waistcoat ; and the same line of demar- 
cation is rigidly enforced down to the very feet, one of which is neatly 
encased in a faultiess boot, and the other enjoyiog glorious liberty in a 
cotton slipper. As the men turn swiftly round—now as pierrote, now as 
‘“‘swells”—the effeot is irresistibly comic, and wherever they go, they 
are followed by a vociferating crowd. 

But I eoon find this is the only divertissement likely to be presented, 
and I leave the theatre to attend another ball, held at the house of a 
friend. Here the aspect is very different, and I am just in time to see 
some Polieh students in their uniform, commence their national mazurka. 

select some partners from among the ladies, and begin the dance 

by sliding and hopping, clinking their heels together, and stamping on 
the floor. Tbis continues for a quarter of an‘ hour, increasing in vigour 
every minute, the rest of the company looking oo. Half an hour passes, 
and the dancers are — furious; they shake, they rattle, they 
stamp, they slide, they kick, they hop, and they jump about with the 
earnestness and gravity peculiar to a ball-room. The company begin 
to yawn, the musicians to turn deep crimson. Three-quarters of an hour 
KA et and still going on. Company in bewilderment ; musi- 
an agony of exertion. The hour goes; no symptom of giving 

in. Up, down ; round, across ; in, out; to the right, to the left; turn- 
ing, twisting, twirling, twining ; everything at once, and in the most 
ng confusion. Company ion blank surprise ; musicians on the 

verge of syncope. Another minute, and yet anotber. Finally, at ten 
minutes past the hour, the dancers, with one impulsive flourish, cease their 
evolutions, and the musicians‘mop up the perspiration that is streaming 
down their faces. Terpiechore defend me from such another exhibition! 

Asi wend my way home, muffled in my schoube, or fur pelisse, I am 
witness to a street disturbance. A woman is walking along, and a 
moujik, in passing by her, knocks her down. She has scarcely gained 
her equilibrium before another movement on the part of the man topples 
her over once more. The woman scrambles up, and before the man has 
time to evade her, swears at bim in the fiercest Ruseki, and spite at bim 
right in bis face. Isee no more; the action is so revolting, I should 
turn away at any time; but here, in Russland, I have been warned to 
become embroiled in no street-frays ; to be silent as the grave over what- 
ever I may see ; and if I am witness toa murder, to pass on without a 
word. And this is no exaggeration ! 

Yet another incident is this eventfal day to ace before it closes. 
With fearful suddenness a bright light appears io the sky, and I find my- 
self wedged in among a crowd of screaming, frantic people. A fire has 
barst out, and before it can be subdued, eighty-five houses, covering a 

three times as large as Grosvenor Square, are levelled to the 
ground, and hundreds of poor creatures left without a home, Fire is 
sadly destructive in St. Petersburg. The houses are nearly all built of 
pao § and when flames once barst out, notwithstanding the alarms of 
watchmen on the towers, the ravages are generally terrific. 

My sleeping-room is at the top of the house, and I am awakened, a 
few mornings after my arrival, by an alarming noise of scraping and dig- 
ging over my head. I find, on inqairy, that the noise proceeds from 
nothing more formidable than an army of serfs on the roofs of the houses, 
shovelliog away at the snow, and hurling it into the streets. This pro- 
ceeding is partially effected more than once during the winter, otber- 
wise the weight of snow on the houge-tops would certainly burst them in. 


italia tis 
THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
Continued from the “ Albion” of July 7th. 
CHAPTER XIII.—SAD DOINGS OF JOHN SHORT. 


Going one morning into the kitchen when no one expected her, Mrs. 
Dell came suddenly upon Meggy and the Cook in a somewhat unusual 
attitude towards each other. Something was evidently peter, | yet it 
was not easy to guesswhat. Both were silent, and neither was inclined 
to be the first to That was not gy regards Meggy ; it 
was very etrange, ever, as respected Cook. Mrs. Dell glanced from 
face to face. For once Meggy looked, she thought, as though the least 

ble abade of obstinacy—not to say defiance, had crept into her coun- 

, which, however, was carefully turned away. Cook, on the other 

hand, red, puzzled, and indignant, seemed to be feeling the growing heat 

and emoke of an iocipient quarrel, which would neither go on nor go off. 
Mrs. Deli dasbed in, hoping to create a diversion— 

“ Meggy, you’ve done your work, why don’s you go out a bit? Don’t 
you care t going out? Dido’t you like your last walk? 

This was but a simple question, certainly ; but simple questions have 
Gone # good deal of miechief in their time, and the mt was a case in 

t—-ouly it was not Meggy who was to be violently affected by it, 

it Cook. Now Cook bad not, on the whole, 8 good temper ; and if Mrs. 

Dell bad said to her “ the patties were indifferent the other night, hado’t 

you better get Mrs. Staunton’s cook to show you how she manages hers ?”” 

or, “Cook, Mr. Dell says we must cut down expensse-—woald you mind 
@ reduction of your wages?” or, et again, “ Cook, t 
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hey tell me you 


were govd-looking in your young days, was that so?”’—bad Mrs, Dell 
asked her any po § questa, (and rh could have found it very possible, 
in it at least, to have done so, for the malicious enjoyment of the 


fen.) che wonld have expected an explosion, and been prepared to a 
preciate it accordingly. But now, when sbe had put only this sim Te 
question to , she was startled at the sudden vehemence of % 
e und ;,and though, when Cook saw the look of grave dignii 

bad called forth, she paused, and checked bereelf, and tidied hereeit 

@ bit mentally, and smoothed herself down before she ventured to speak, 





oft sie coal serene conceal ber rage even then at the question poor 
Dell bad unwittingly asked. 

“ Last walk indeed! , ma’am, don’t you know she went and lost 
herself, out and out, and frightened me out of my senses, and come home 
in a pretty pickle? = pet talk o’ sending of her again ; the 
mention of it brings on rompins in her head, and no wonder. It 
was a fright for her, ma’am, she won’t forget in a harry. I know I 
wouldo’t answer for her head, ma’am, if she got such an , and that’s 


a bit 0” yaw 

“ Lost lf?” repeated Mrs. Dell, vainly trying to discover any 

traces in Meggy’s face of the awful terrors of the occasion referred to. 
“ How was she found then ?”’ 
“0, I asked John Short to look about him when he went home that 
Monday night, and knoowia’ what a fright I were in he were good 
enough to pick her up and briog her home. There, look at her, 
ma’am! I told you she couldn’t bear talk of it. Catch me a lettin’ her 
go trapesin out agio if I kaows it!” 

“©, she will manage better next time,” observed Mrs. Dell; “ bat 
what’s the matter with | her now ?” for Meggy’s face was in eclipse once 
more bebind her apron, and her frame was seized either with one of those 
convulsive gasp» which denoted going off, or with something so like in 
their partially veiled effects that it was bard to perceive the difference. 
“ What’s the matter with her, ma’am ?” repeated Cook, growing redder 
and hotter, and more indignant every instant, and bearing with one hand 
heavily down upen Meggy’s shoulder, while the other was spread 
out on the girl’s Sak pevgene the usual operation of “ bringin to”’ 
—what’s the matter, ma’am? 0, its that fiac Monday ’scursion. I ex- 
pect she’ll bear the shakes on it too, ma’am, till the end of her blessed 
days, that Ido. You can’t speak on it, but off she goes, so.” 

* me,” said Mrs. Dell, “ what can be the reason ?” 

“©, it don’t take many fools to tell that,’’ answered Cook, as she 
ceased belabouring Meggy’s back, and tried to set her up in the chair, 
end to pull the apron from her face, which somehow Meggy held un- 
commonly tight. “Sit up, do, and leave a suffocatin o’ yourself, will 
you? Why, it’s jast this, ma’am”— 

“ But sit down, Cook,” inte: Mrs. Dell, “ you ehould rest when 
you can,”’ and Cook gladly did so, for she was heavy, and found much 
standing arduous ; but she kept the while a fiery eye upon Meggy as she 
continued, “ John Short’s a bina talking nonsense to her, ma’am. You’d 
think now that you might trust a man so sparin’ o’ breath, but Lor bless 
you!” and there Cook shrugged her shoulders: language didao’t suffice 
to express the disgust she felt. 

“ What did he say, Meggy?” inquired Mre. Dell, looking with mingled 
pity and mirth upon the exhaustion evinced by the girl in the state of 
“ comin’ to.”’ 

“Now, then, can’t you answer?” cried Cook, folding her arms, and 
preparing to get the trath at last, under cover of Mrs. Dell, that she bad 
vainly striven to extract from Meggy by her own independent action. 
Meggy made no answer, but her manner showed she was perfectly con- 
scious of her position. Presently she began to roll up her white apron 
in her trembling red bands, much to Cook’s annoyance, whose finger: 
itched to be at her, but who refrained from interrupting the confession 
she had determined to extort. So she watched her grimly silent, with a 
kind of stony patience, until Meggy found a new relief in equeezing her 
starched apron up in ber hands as if wriogiog imaginary water from it, 
when Cook burst in with— 

“Let that alone, do, and answer your missus, you miserable ditherin’ 
shakio thing, you! Doyoubear? What did Jobn Short tell you that 
set your head a goin faster nor ever?” 

“ Mam—mum—must I?” balf-sobbed, half-lisped Meggy, baving re- 
—— to the sereen of her hands, now that the apron was denied to 

er. 

” ya you must,” said her mistress laughing. “Come, what 

was it? 
“O ma’am, he said that—that—that I wasn’t so bad-looking after all 
as Cook made out, but it wasn’t my fault, ma’am, it wasn’t indeed! 
That’s all, ma’am; and I couldn’t belp it, and I—” and there Meggy, 
regardless of Cook’s look of utter contempt, snatched up the forbidden 
apron, andr off, whether crying or laughing, Mrs. Dell could not make 
out, into th. airy. 

“Well,” ..d Cook, leaning back in her chair, and contemplating the 
dairy dor <1. the distance with a kind of forced benevolence, so “ that’s it, 
is it? Wel, I thought it were somethin o’ the kind. Can’t deceive me. 
I wanted to bring her out. Why, ma’am, afore that day the gal ud no 
more a thought o’ lookin’ in a glass than Rebecca yonder ud think a 
going a week without ; and now, ma’am, I never goes upstairs but what 

finds her a grinnin’ at her sweet visage, that ‘an’t so bad as Cook 
makes out!’ The young hussey! So that’s it,isit? Well, I’ll see how 
she goes out agin in a burry, or how I sends John Short to look after her. 
But I’) have a talk with John, ma’am! He won’t come here, perhaps, 
for a week or twotocome. Oh,I know him! But I paid him a visit at 
Leatbam a while ago, and I’ll pay him another soon. The gal shan’t go 
to rain under my very nose ; trust me, ma’am, for that.’ 

* Well, but Cook,” remonstrated Mrs. Dell, ‘‘ don’t go too fast. If he 
has only said that mach to Meggy it would be hard to—” 

«1 knows Jobn Short, ma’am—you don’t. I beg your pardon, ma’am, 
but when I sees that poor innocent—and he a sly, deceitfal fellow, as 
never lets you know his right mind, but lets your best days go while he’s 
@ playin fast and loose with you—” here Cook was so struck with the 
expression of ber mistrese’s face, au once penetrating and arch, that she 
stopped in some confusion and consciousness, which was not lessened 
when Mrs. Dell remarked, 

“O, I can take your word for it, Cook, John Short is a dangerous 
man ;”’ and before Cook could reply her mistress was gone, and before 
she reached the end of the corridor Cook could hear her with difficulty 
stifling ber laughter, and at last pretending to stumble over one of the 
pups, gave way to a clear, bright, ringing, and most contagious mirth, 
that penetrated to every part of the mansion. Cook listened,.and set her 
face grimly. It didn’t matter, she thought. Nothing mattered just then. 
Presently, though, she said— 

“ This day fortnight look for me at Leatham, John Short, if you don’t 
come here before!” That was the only comment Cook made, and there 
was a stolid determination about the accompanying look that boded ill 
for poor John’s peace on the threatened day. 

CHAPTER XIV.—MRS. CAIRN AT HOME ONCE MORE. 

Mrs. Cairn was better the day after her interview with her son, as Jean 
had anticipated she would be. The doctor grew quite cheerful and san- 
guine over the case ; Archy might go away io full satisfaction that the 
danger was over. But, nevertheless, Archy did not go, for he saw with 
inexpressible gladness that his mother did not want him to go—not yet. 
She said little, and did not trust herself even to look at him very often, 
or to dwell long when she did look ; but there was an unmistakeable 
tenderness exhibited towards him that told how the heart of the proud, 
stern, strong woman bad been controlled and kept down while she re- 
mained in the conviction of his utter unworthiness : and how, under the 
new hope, it was rebelling against all such control, and re-asserting the 
ties of blood and maternity. Ah! yes, that returning faith in him was 
everything to her—and to him! And bow shall I deecribe Arcby’s be- 
haviour during the days of convalescence? How he hung upon her 
glances, anticipated her every wish, supported ber with arm so gently 
yet firmly entwived round the waist if she wished but to move a step or 
two; drew the shaw] about her if she gave the slightest quiver that might 
imply cold? And when one morning he persuaded her to go out in a 
steam-boat upon the Medway, never surely did lover watch with more 
earnest gaze the slightest change of the dear countenance than did Archy, 
as he sat upon a cvil of ropes at her feet. 

And Jean !—poor Jean, I wonder what she felt to see him there who 
had once been esteemed her lover, and was supposed to have intended to 
become her husband? She knew, she believed, quite well that she was 
moving for the time in a charmed atmosphere, where love was predom- 
inact, Sat not the love that had enthralled her imagination ; that Arcby’s 
soft undertones, and his little genial familiarities, and his constant sol- 
icitude for her comfort and welfare, were only nataral manifestations of 
his new state of being ; overflowings from the great abundance of his 
affection now that the hidden fountains were set free. And yet at times 
she was alike frightened and pained to discover that she was again lis- 
tening to him as ebe had once before listened ; that insidious suggestions 
were creeping into her ear—mingling among her thoughts—stirring the 
deepest recesses of her heart, whispering, “ Jean, it was you he was 
looking at then, with that long inquiring gage ;” “ Jean, it was you who 
Was jast then occupying his secret thoughts, for did he not again and 
again dwell on and recur to the same topic, while he questioned you 
about occurrences in bis absence!” “Ah! Jean, it was not you alone 
who lost control over the tell-tale cheek ; for the kindling blood on his 
face responded to that of yours when certain dangervas references to old 
times crossed and startled the conversation.” And then Jean’s soul, 
somehow, could not answer theee whispers with her usual clearness of 
vision ; but began to seek for explanations and artificial defences against 





she knew not w “Yes,” she said to hereelf, “his mother has been 





talkiog to him, and he thinks, perhaps, he ought to be kind to me 
and considerate, and gratefal—yes, even grateful, perbape for what I 
have done. Nay, possibly he thioks he ought to fulfil old 

ment, and—”’ and there the vision with all its illasions, and Jean 
stood once more alone beneath the cruel light of 
determined—recogaising all her hopeless self; and then the 

returned to her voice, and the look of painfal constraint to her face ; and 
no one knew wherefore. Archy wondered and was troubled, but remained 
siient, qaite silent. | 

And at last they returned home. And Mra. Cairn sunk with a deep 
sigh of relief into the old arm-chair, and seemed to without words, 
as she looked yearningly round upon the little piace w she had lived 
so long, and where her dear and honoured husband had died, “ Never 
more to leave thee again! Never—never more!” And Jean slipped 
quietly in to Bletchworth the same evening, and told the story of their 
adventures to Grace, who listened as one rapt ; and who in return gave 
Jean the expected promise that everything she could do to promote the 
interests of Mre. Cairn and her son she would do; and inquired when 
Mr. Archibald would come, and as Jean answered “ to-morrow morning,” 
she walked away, and stood looking across under the cedars towards | 
“ Grey Ghost Walk ” so long, that Jean thought she would leave her to- 
her thoughts, and pay her respects to Mrs. Dell, but her movement was 
arrested— 

“ Jean ” 

“ Yeo, Miss ?” 

“Tt seems to me that the fature fate of your lover—” 

“Oh, Miss Addersley! do not, I entreat you, ever use that word again ; 
he is no lover of mine.” But Jean couldsay no more ;—the face which 
had flushed into sudden scarlet had now almost as suddenly changed to 
the pallor of death. 

“Tam really, then, tounderstand, that you do not care anything abont 
him ; or, what to a woman of epirit means nearly the same ing, that he 
cares nothing about you.” 

“ We are friends, Miss Addersley, and can never be anything more,” 
said Jean, with akiod of reproachful dignity of tone ; for though she did 
not exactly like to resent this kind of inquisition—to complain of this 
torturing rack to which she was being subjected, yet she felt that she 
might presently be compelled to do so. 

* Ah, well, Jean, you may trust me ; I understand now, and will keep 
your secret, Well, to recur to what I wanted to say. Mr. Archibald’s 
future fate, it seems to me, depends very much upon the reception Mr. 
Dell gives him?” ~ 

“Oh, it does indeed.” 

“ Well, now, can’t we ladies—myself and Mrs. Dell—aid him a little ?” 

“ How, if you please ?”” 

“ Why, men are apt to be hard and logical, and to resist everything 
that can stir their sympathies till they have first satisfied their colder 
judgments ; and yet—granted for a moment that Mr. Archibald’s story 
prove to be truthfulness itself, he may falter and lose courage in s0- 
age @ position ; and the more so, I think, because he will expect in 

. Dell half a judge, half a friend, and will get confused at times as to 
which aspect is before him.’ 

“ Ab, yes, Miss Addereley ; that is just what I should expect.’’ 

“ Well, now, suppose I was present, and Mrs. Dell also. He has my 
sympathies already ; and his very sensitivences and falterings—if they 
should show themselves—would touch Mrs. Dell’s womanly heart ; and 
I need not tell you that to win the wife here is to goa long way towards 
winniog the husband.” 

“ Yes, but—” 

“Bat what?” 

“Mr. Archibald is—I am sure of it—confident of his own case, and 
would wish to appeal to Mr. Dell’s judgment, and not to his feelings.” 

“ Jean, forgive my question, but do you know that the punishment he 
has been subjected to is one never inflicted, so far as I have heard, on 
any but men who are esteemed—really I don’t like to use the word to 
you—infamous ?”’ . 

Jean pressed her hand —— her brow as she answered, “O yes, I 
gueesed as much from what I saw.” 

“ Then do you not perceive what an uphill fight be has to maintain? 
His own mother, you tell me, was turned against him and convinced by 
the mere spectacle, without a word.” 

Jean’s lips moved, but she could not speak. She saw clearer than she 
had ever before seen, how feartul were the obstacles in Archy’s path ; and 
she turned to Grace, piteously appealing by her looks for help. 

“ Well, do you not better understand what I meant?” 

“ Oh yes, thank you.” 

“Well, now, can’t you manage so to prepare Mr. Archibald that he 
will be willing and desirous to speak in our presence, if circumstances 
appear to be favourable to his doing so?” : 

“May I say that you decidedly think he should do so, even for his 
mother’s sake?” 

“ Yes—if you don’t directly connect me any farther in the matter. 
That would not be pleasant. I speak, in fact, Jean, chiefly on account 
= my interest in you. I have never treated you as a servant, you 

now. 

“Tam very grateful, believe me.” 

“Quick then. I will spare you this one more evening to add to the 
maoy of your long absence. Do what you can or that you think best, 
and depend upon my good offices. Only, Jean, continue what you have 
hitherto always been—frank with me. There, that’lldo. Do you want 
apy money? No, well draw some should you need any. Good night, 
good night, Jean.” s 4 be . 

And how was Archy feeling as the period of his trial drew nigh, upon 
which hung everything that could make the world and life worth pos- 
sessing? If he did rely, as Jean said he did, upon appealing simply to 
Mr. Dell’s judgment, it is very certain that the host of tamultuous 
thoughts that kept on pressing in upon him, addressed themselves not to 
his judgment, but to his feelings, which were little able to answer them. 
A great shadow seemed to have arisen out of the earth ; and though for- 
gotten for a time during his anxiety for his mother, and in consequence 
of the many emotions that thence arose, he saw with iocreasiog alarm 
the portentous darkness grow and grow, and shut out one object after 
another—flowers, trees, skies, stars ; and still it seemed to darken, and 
to thicken, and to threaten, till he felt as one stifled, and ready to cry 
out in his terror and despair, “ © God, help me, that I escape !”’ 

His mother was eafe once more and at home—but for how long? If 
Mr. Dell should hesitate in the least there would need no more to con- 
vince Mrs. Cairn that her worst apprehensions had been true; and 
Archy kuew her too well to dream of there oeing the remosest possi- 
bility of a second time modifying an unfavourable jadgment. Never 
was sentence passed by a judge in ~— solemn assembly, more fatal 
than would be that word from Mr. Dell, which should first convey to 
Mrs. Cairo’s mind the idea “ he disbelieves my son’s story.’’ 

It was while his soul was thus secretly tossing about upon such stormy 
and alarming speculations, that Jean unexpectedly returned from the 
Hall, and eaid to him, 

“ Well, you will fiad one friend to-morrow.” 

“ And that is—?” 

“ Miss Addersley,” and then Jean told him the substance of what had 
passed, and with so much more instinctive tact and delicacy towards him 
than Grace had succeeded in infusing into the conversation with herself, 
that Arcby saw nothing but the kindly, graceful act of the lady, who thus 
stretched out a friend)y and sympathisiog haod towards him ; and he felt 
so glad, so grateful, so relieved in every way, that he could have wor- 
shipped her as an unseen, but religiously-believed-in goddess, suddenly 
descended from the skies, for his special comfort and protection. 

Aroby’s character was complex and yet not difficult te understand. 
His instincts were good, but his jadgment wavering, if not exactly weak. 
He desired well, but could not briog his will to the level of his desire. 
His principles were admirable, but seldom got time for any useful evola- 
tion, so constantly and so rapidly did his impulses carry him off out of. 
their range and control. His was a loving, refined, and sensuous nature, 
akin to the artiste’ and the poete’ in temperament, bat utterly lacking 
their creative power, or the native strength that must underlie as a base 
to their work. He lacked weight and balance ; and so remained, as yet 
(for, be it remembered, he was very young), @ mere creature of citcum- 
stances, laugbiog in all sunshine, depressed in all periods of shade. 
pane marae © Jean, one of his rapid changes of feeling came over 


m. 

He begap, in thought, to ask himself wanderingly, as to the personal- 
ity of this new divinity, and was framing a question or two to put to 
Jean, but that was only a momentary impulse, “ Ask Jean?” thought 
he, “no, no,” he dismissed the idea, with a natural and manly delicacy, 
and turned with a radiant face, sayiog, 

“© Jean, you have comforted me more than I can tell you. It may 
be weakness, but I was dreading this interview to-morrow. The relief 
from torturing thoughts that your and mother’s kindness has given me 
of late must end I know. It has been indeed a blessed relief, Jean, but 
the necessary change now seems only the more awfal. Mr. Dell was my 
playmate when we were bogs, my hed in early manhood, and now to. 
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ll him, aod to bave to ask myself what is passing secretly 
he listens—!"” Then Archy stopped ; and Jean saw the 

of perspiration oozing forth on bis brow and bis colourless 
she would bave she could. but she could not, and pre- 
went on. “Well, well, ’t will soon be over. If he is not 
I shall certainly satiefy bim. I will thiok no more till the 
morning and the boar arrive. Jean, I am glad you aay here to-night. 
Somehow I seem bappier when you are by. Good night!” 

Jean murmured something that was inaudible, and moved hastily 


cold 
- face, and 
sently he 


ae eo they parted for the night.—7o be continued. 
. Hine ret 
is ANALYTICAL FICTION. 


It is anattribute peculiar to true genius—or only ehared with it by 
some attractive methods of Advertising—that it involuotarily begets a 
family of imitators. A recognised master having once established him. 
self, a echool of fictionists is certain to be founded in bis honour or dis- 
honour. Mere adaptation, however successful, such as that exhibited in 
Proverbial Philosophy, does not command this, nor does the desire of po- 
pularity or gain alone appear sufficient to produce it. The Spasmodic 
school in poetry, which musters so many pupils now-a-days, sprang from 
# man who, although an ucdoubted genius, never lived tosee his writings 
in a second edition; nor bave the majority of his disciples, scores of 
whom, strong in their early faith, have reached a green old age, been at 
all more fortunate in that respect. 

If the term “ genius”’ be not altogether meaningless and affected, it 
certainly seems to be applicable to Edgar Allan Poe, the first person 
whom the New World bas produced, perhaps, altogether deserving of that 
dubious designation. Neither Franklin nor Wasbiogton was at all whai 
is usually understood by the title “ man of genius ;” they had both their 
prototypes, and under less stirring circumstances, might have been re- 
spectable shopkeepers all their days. Washington Irving, who is as su- 
perior to Poe in most respects as port to purl, was bimself only a monitor 
or head pupil of a most popular and well established commercial aca- 
demy. Mr. Emerson is but the second boy in that limited class of which 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle is the acknowledged duz. Mr. Longfellow is of the 
game bin as Mr. Tennyson, only a much lighter and thinner liquid, 
adapted for families and schools, But Edgar Poe bad neither father nor 
mother in literature, and according to the usual system of compensation 
in euch cases, has left a gigantic literary posterity of his own behind 
him. For almost all our modern “ borrors,” our tales of mystery, crime. 
and detection, so different from the clumsy stage-devices of Mrs. Radcliffe 
and Monk Lewis, and which form such a striking feature io our periodical 
fiterature, we are indebted—and some will say, “ And small thanks to 
him ”—to this Trans-atlantic young ecamp. He was a most thorough 
scamp, in the worst sense of the word, and the chief of these splendid 

rasitical fungi whom respectable Dulness is but too prone to consider 

digenous with the noble tree of literature. The biography which is 
prefixed to his morbid writings is itself more like a nightmare of existence 
than real life. He threw away such chances of prosperity as could scarce- 
iy have fallen to the lot of any young Eoglishman in bis position, how- 
ever talented ; he insulted the long suffering and generous friends whom 
one wonders bow such a character as his could bave ever attracted ; he 
lived miserably, and perished drunk ; and yet the flame of his genias— 
which be himself despised and made light of—his dark deeds could not 
smother, nor keep from glowing, lurid!y enougb, even further and wider. 
‘The influence of his writings, scanty as their volume is, ie perceptible 
even in the works of men incomparably his superiors, and who were bis 
own contemporaries, while in those of our rising authors. ecarcely any 
mark is set more visibly than that of Edgar Allan Poe, The rage that 
seized upon our magazines some ten years back for the elucidation of 
cipbers—during the couree of which several of these affectionate myster- 
fe: which lend euch a charm to the second column of the Tynes were ruthless- 
ly made public—had its origin in his Golden Beetle, while the thrilling inter- 
est which attaches to the still more recent stories culled from the annals 
of the Detective Police, was first awakened by the analytical wonders of 
his Murder in the Rue Mor, 

Scotland, eo fertile in superstitions and eery marvels of her own, bas 
at last given in her literary allegiance to the young American in the per- 
son of Mr. Alexander Leighton. His recent volume, Curious Storied Tra- 
ditions of Scottish Life, is one of which we may safely say that it would 
never have been written, although the materials would bave lain just as 
ready to the author’s band, had not the tales of Edgar Poe preceded it, 
notwithstanding that the writer may be bonestly unconscious of the fact, 
and may even have caught his Poeism at second band. By far the two 
‘best of these tales—The White Scalp, aud The Knife thrust in the Dark—are 
supplied, like Poe’s, from the records of the law-courts, and, like his, 
abound in analytical subtlely and ingenious bypothesis. The author en- 
deavours to exchange positions with the criminal or the victim, and to 

resent the circumstances of each narrative subjectively as well as ob- 
Pocively. Mr. Leighton is sometimes unnecessarily coarse, and always 
unnecessarily wordy, but still he narrates bis romances of real life—or 
at least the two above mentioned—in a fashion that would do no discredit 
to bis great original. 

William W——n was the only son of a butcher, and taking perbaps a 
hereditary delight in the lees criminal forms of bloodshed, he had given 
a severe thrashing to the son of one of his father’s customers, in conse- 

uence whereof he was threatened with the application of a certain 
thong—peculiar to the profession—and for which he cherished a well- 
founded disaffection. To go home to euch asupper was an impossibility ; 
and where should he go with the limited sum of twopence only at com- 
mand, but to Jenny Morison’s house in Bell's Close. 

“ He was pot koown te the woman, nor the woman to him, yet she felt 
for him ; and baving given bim a plate of porridge, sent bim to his cell. 
It was a miserable place—damp walls, rat-holes, intolerable smells—a 
gmall bed in a corner—a chair. He cast off his clothes, with no more 
light than a , and jumped ia—ecarcely among:t clothes, only 
under a coarse coverlet. He had wandered all day, and was exhausted ; 
his fancy and flesh were at war—his eyelids dropped, and yet his brain 
burned—sbame, vexation, fear, anxiety, fought against sle p; and sleep 
fin the flesh would conquer ail bis emotions. And it did; he was beyond 
the rach of the thong, even in dreams. 

“Bat bis relief was not to last. He was awoke about two in the 
morning, and soon arcertained that it was a noise had scared sleep. He 
listened—the noise was overbead, and he rose and knocked on the boards 
which served for the floor above, and which were easily within his reach 
as be stood on the truckle. In doing this, he looked up, and saw, at one 
or two parts, openings in the planks, through which slight glimmerings 
of light came. He lay down again, and was again asleep, when he was 
once more roused by a noise resembling wrestling and bumping on the 
floor, with occasional moans or groans. The thought occurred to him 
that there was some terrible scuffle going on between fiercely contend- 
ing parties, and he was confirmed in this by some broken words, which, 
when he put them together—a work in which the fancy bad probably 
some share—he thought he could distinguch a cry to ‘ tie his feet.’ The 
near proximity of a fight,Jeven in the form of a variety from what, in his 

tentious aud excited life, he loved so well, had now no charms for 
him, unless he could have got into the midst of it; but as matters stood 
with bim, he felt enraged at being twice roused from that rest which li 
berated bim from the miserable thoughts of his situation. The whole 
world he would have given for relief from the goawing worm witbin, and 
this one cause kept him in the torture which nature was doing her best 
to relieve him from. The scoffle was not fioiched, the thumping came 
loud and louder, and the trailing and rabbing on the floor were, if possi 
ble, increased. He knocked again, but his intimated displeasure pro- 
duced no pause, Meanwhile the fever of pain and bodily exhaustion in- 
creased upon a temperament fiery and imperious; and, clenchiog his 
teeth, be uttered carsings even woree than the streets of Edinburgh wit 
nees from ber younger children. Again he knocked, and again he was 
unheeded. There was offended pride of power now mixing with his 
other feelings, for he was, in truth, a young tyrant, whose highest ambi- 
tion it was to rule his own little world of blackguard chums. 

“* Devil take you!” at length he uttered, ‘ but I will silence you.’ 

“And the next moment he was on the floor, searching for a long 
butcher’s gully, which it was bis delight to carry about with him, and 
with which he bad cut the throat of many a grimalkin. The touch of 
‘his father’s professional instrament—become to bim, by habit and focli- 
nation, like that of the tomabawk to the wild Indian—seemed to collect 
together every one of bis distracting feelings, bis anger, his misery, 
fevered palpitations, into one energy. Got hold of it—he rejoiced ia 
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it guve, as he waved it in the light of the moon, which, having 
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risen higher, and got through obstructing clouds, shone full and bright 
into the cellar, He sprang upon the bed, which creaked with the sud- 
den leap, and it just eo bappened that the noise was at that moment at 
its height. The glimmering of the light through the openings, now ren- 
dered fuint by the moonlight, still enabled him to God @ chink, along 
which he run bis finger, till be came to the spot where it seemed a down: 
trodden individual was resisting «pponents. Tbe dall sound in the wood 
directed him, and feeling for the continuation of the chink, he thrast in 


, the point of the blade—a steru thrast—up went the knife to the bilt—a 
| ory of agony, like nothing he bad ever heard on earth—and a drop, drop- 


ping of blood, which increased to a gushb—warm, as it fell on his face, 
and blindiog bim, and saturating bis shirt.” ™ 

The knowledge that he bad committed a murder rnshes upon the lad 
instantly oo this, and slipping on bis clothes, he jamps from the window, 
and flies down the High Street and towards Leith. 

“ His excitement and rapid movements made him perspire violently, 
so that the bloody shirt, which bad been sticking to his skin, smoked, 
and sent up into bis nostrils the steam of what he was sure was the mur- 
dered man or woman’s blood. Yet he burried on, increasing bis speed 
as he got further away from the scene, and as the imagination got time 
to work up its pictures, Nor did he stop till he was met by an obstacle. 
which be might in vain try to sarmouot—no other than the margin of 
the sea, at the foot of Baltic Street, and there he stood. The check to 
his course seemed to have the effect of somewhat reining up his wild 
thoughts, and a trace of bis constitutional resolution was chown as he 
paused, crossed his arms, and cast his eye upon the sea, as it lay calm 
and placid, under a clear, fall, midnight moon. So strangely formed a 
being is man, that although he was certain he had killed a haman being 
who never injured him, though only two miles distant from the fatal epot, 
though only twenty minutes had elupsed since he made the knife-thrust, 
the objects bad already enough of distance, in both time and space, to 
allow of giving precedence to a mere bodily feeling. The present evil 
dominates ; a bodily twinge rules the imagination. The sticking shirt 
annoyed him—yea, a mere skin annoyance, a slight pathological touch, 
kept for a time at bay the visions which had chased bim all that distance 
asamaniac. It might have been that he could not bear the blood, and 
that he felt the shirt as a damning evidence against him ; yet he con- 
fessed afterwards, that the feeling that ruled him at that moment was a 
wish to be relieved from the irksomeness of the adhesion. He pulled off 
his jacket and waistcoat, drew his sbirt over bis head, and threw it down ; 
and baving proceeded eo far, he resolved on washing away from his body 
all traces of the blood. His trousers and stockings followed, and he 
stood naked, ready to wade in.” 

This mental index of a criminal’s behaviour, the exhibition of motives 
as well as of acts, is peculiar to Edgar Poe and his followers, and (in 
moderation) undoubtedly heightens the interest of any narrative ; and 
even when, as in this case, we know that the main incidents of the tale 
are true, it plays the same agreeable part for which the lie is indebted to 
the circumstance. 

Hearing a shout from behind him, as he stands naked on the sea-shore, 
and seeing persons ruoning towards bim, the lad rushes away, leaving 
bloody shirt aud bloody knife behind him, nor stops until he judges him. 
self to be, for the present, beyond pursuit; then be dresses himself, as 
perfectly as the absence of one important garment admits of, and makes 
for Musselbargh—where lives an uacle of his—not without serious reflec- 
tion on the fact, that his name “is written in printing-ink, by the kind 
bands of a loving mother, on the side-guscet”? of his shirt, and is also 
carved, in not illegible school-boy hieroglyphics, on the heft of the 
knife. It is still early, and as bis uncle is a late riser, he bivouacs on 
the Links till nine, when, on entering the town, he is horrified by hear- 
ing the criers hard at work with their news of the brutal and barbarous 
murder committed iu a dark close of Ediuburgh, on the previous night, 
upon Begbie, the British Linen Company’s porter, by some person or 
persons unknown. The poor boy takes it at once for granted that he is 
the culprit, as also, for a considerable time, do his friends and relatives. 
The story becomes henceforth a mere police iavestigation, ending, as is 
well known, nowhere, so far as the apprehension of Begbie’s murderer is 
concerned, but accounting for the lad’s singular adventure reasouably 
enough. The people on the floor above that whereon he lodged were 
sheep-stealers, and the suspicious expression of “tie his feet’? had been 
uttered with reference to an obstreperous “ gimmer,” whose blucd had 
rushed down through the boards and deluged its assassin. 
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HOW SOME PEOPLE GET ON IN LONDON. 

London contains 2 500,000 inhabitants, or thereabouts. the great bulk 
of whom have some amount of coin in their pockets. There must be a 
living to be made out of them by any lady or gentleman possessed of a 
moderate degree of ingenuity. Two millions and a half of human beings, 
who must be fed, and clothed, and lodged ; who are affl cted with various 
diseases ; who are constantly at loggerheads with each other ; who must 
be conroled in their miseries, and amused in their prosperity ; who must 
be conveyed hither and thither in cabs and omnibueses ; who have immor- 
tal aspirations, and are troubled with corns ;—surely there must be some 
thing grievous'y amiss in the mental organization of any one who canno! 
manuge to ecrew the means of an easy existence out of the complicated 
necessities and fullies of such an enormous mass of human beings. 

The unlikeliest men “ get on,’’ the likeliest men “ get off,” in this des- 
perate struggle ; for the strugule is a desperate one, save in the cases o! 
those who are born in trade-purple, and who inherit fortunes, or the 
means of making them. Tuere must, however, be something wrong about 
oar usual definitions in these matters. We have not yet arrived at exact 
conceptions of Jikely and unlikely men. 

The possession of brilliant intellectual qualities is, in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, a bar, not a help, to advance- 
ment in the world. If you try to cut a stone with a razor, the razor will 
lose its edge, and the stone remain uncut. A very high education again, 
in the majority of instances, unfits a man for a contest with his fellows. 
You bave rifled the cannon till the strength of the metal is gone. Each 
iodividual wil! just bear so much of intellectual culture, and no more, with- 
out loss of moral vigour. A too early and too eudden success bas proved 
the ultimate ruio of thousands ; if, again, success be too long deferred. 
the courage of otbers will give way. Lord Eldon used to say that the 
possession of a bare competence was, with rare exceptions indeed, an 
absolate bar to all chance of forensic distinction. Within my own expe- 
rience of the struggles of struggliog profession suggested, I have seen the 
absolute necessity of providiog means for a bare livelihood until the op- 
portunity of entering upon the exercise of the profession might arise, 
produce similar results. 

Speaking io general terms, and omitting for the moment allc a 
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I wil ouly venture to add anvther preliminary remark or two. Next 
to corpulence I would place the faculty of “ self-assertion,” as the second 
qualification of getting on in Loudon, or indeed in any quarter of the 
globe of which I have had any experience. Ia suony dys, long since 
past, [ remember to have visited ia company with some friends, the 
beautiful Gien of Amalfi ia the Saleraitan Gulf. We engaged there a 
boat with four rowers and a steeraman. The father steered, and his four 
sous laboured at the oar-. Soarcely had we got out to sea when the an- 
assuming mariaer addressed us in these words: “Signori miei—la mia 
barca 6 buona e bella—i miei figliuoli sono buoni e belli—io anche sono 
baono e bello!” The fellow’s boat wasn’t a bit better thar a dozen 
others which were lying there on the shore, his sons did not keep very 
good time, aud subsequently when we boisted a sail, the paternal belas- 
man was cootioually sending his marvellous craft up into the wind. 
But the thing “ paid ;” by sheer force of bragging the man got more 
custom than his fellows. It is by no means impolitic in London to follow 
a similar system to that of my worthy friead, the Amalfiote boatman. 
My pill will cure all your ailments; my Eureka shirt will fit you to a 
aicety ; remark the tone, the colour, the desiga, the what-d’ye-call-it in 
my picture; my play—Ob, injured Gallia!—is the only purely origiaal 
thing of the season, alone I did it: do you braise your oats in my way? 
If you cannot set any little performance of your own upon its legs, then 
boldly establish yourself as a censor or critic. Put the world to rights, 
Although you could not decorate a public-house door with a Cat and 
Fiddle, or a balf-length of Sir Charles Napier in a creditable way, go ia 
boldly, and regret that Mr. Millais bas not an eye for colour, that Mr. 
Watts’ portraits are deficient in depth, and that Mr. Hook has such a 
poor idea of water. The divine art of music also offers a large harvest 
to any gentleman who may be quite unable to whistle three bara of 
“Rule Britannia,” as they were writtea. It is not even necessary to say 
much if you are desirous of founding a reputation as a critic—or oracle. 
Thiok of the great statesman in Sheridan's play, who gained his honours 
by shaking bis head in one of those marvellous epigrammatic sketches 
of his—he was not one of your critical, shake-head men !—drew a picture 
of a gentleman who passed through life universally respected and feared 
upon the strength of this short speech—“ Ah! I could say something, 
bat I won’t.” The thunderbolt was always keptinreserve. He walked 
amongst a crowd with a loaded pistol in bis hand which he never dis 
cherged. At length when the doctor had taken his last fee, and the pa- 
tieut bis last bolus, the mourning friends who surrounded the death-bed 
of this illustrious man intreated him not to go out of the world without 
informing them of the true natare of the withering sarcasm which had 
been kept in store for so many years. The poor fellow tried to shake 
his head for the last time, and while the pallor of death was stealiag 
over bis countenance marmured in a feeble way, “ Ab! I could say it, 
but I won’t ;” wod then the oracle was for ever dumb. This also is a 
good system. 

I protest that when I consider the magnitude of the task I have an- 
dertaken, I shudder at my own rasbness. Put yourself on the top of au 
omnibus, and drive through London from north to south, and from west 
to east through the intermiuable rows of palaces, villas, houses, cottages, 
and ask yourself the question how it is that the inhabitants contrive to 
pay for their eubsisteuce? Whence comes the money with which they 
are fed. clothed, and lodged? I suppose it requires something about 
£125 000 simply to feed London for one day, estimating the sam spent on 
food at one shillingahead. This value is absolutely consumed and made 
away with, unless some of these wonderful projects for ruiniag the guano 
birds should take effect. There is somethiag approaching to £50,000 000 
per annum gone at once. If the £. s, estimate be thought too high, on 
account of the babies and beggars, set it at what you will the resalt will 
be astounding. 

Then there is the clothing, and the lodging, and the physic, and the 
consumption of horse-life for the purposes of conveyance ; aod the luxa- 
ries and superfluities. Walk aloug the public streets on any fine Sunday 
morning, and see the swarming crowds of reasonably well-attired people. 
The very servant weuches have upon their heads and backs better bon- 
nets, shawls, and gowns than the grandmotbers of theic mistresses ever 
dreamed of, Is it an ontside calculation to say, that at noon on an 
given summer Sunday the apparel then actually worn by every inbabi- 
tant of London, including dukes and costermongers, duchesses and beg- 
gar-women, might be set at £1 per head as an average term? Why then 
you bave the sum of £2,500 000 sterling, walking about and airing itself 
ia the streets ; lounging in fashionable chapels, or waiting about to fetch 
the baked shoulders of mutton and potatoes, nicely browned, from the 
various bakers, as soon as service is over. If £2,500,000 is actually worn, 
surely another equal value is ia reserve in cupboards, drawers, ward- 
robes, and what not, Then you have £5,000,000 worth of clothes at 
once; and this stock is in course of constant renewal. I wish I knew 
how to set about making an upproximative guess at the money value of 
London as it stands; but the task is beyond my powers of calculation. 
No doubt some of those wonderful men who practise as actuaries, and 
who assist Mr. Mann ia his ingenious inquiries, could give us an idea 
upon this subject. 

There then is the golden pippin—but bow do men get a bite at it? 
There are the various trades aud proftssions ; there is speculation ; there 
is the marriage-market. Of course it is but fair to notice, in « cursory 
way, the fact that innumerable fortunes which are made elsewbere are 
speat in London. River frontages at Melbourne drive about Hyde Park, 
drawa by pairs of well-stepping bays. The money which pays for calo- 
mel in London was earoed at Calcutta. All this, however, is beside the 
purpose of our present inquiry. When we have exhausted all the cate- 
gories of what may be catled, though merely for distinction’s eake, the 
legitimate trades and profe-sions, there remains countless other fashions 
of getting on in an irregular way. The gleaners sometimes do better on 
their own account than the harvest-men. Then we have amongst us a 
numerous class of Bedouins and Mobicans who live comfortably enough, 
as long as the career lasts, by plunde ing the community. There are the 
oegying-letter writers, a most ingenious class, admirable for their iadus- 
try: the regular beggars, who spend the proceeds of their day’s whining 
upoa gin, and ham, aud eggs: the people who live by loau-offices: the 
bill swindlers: the horse chauaters: and so forth, All these people get 





tion of those extraordinary men who from time to time flash like comets 
through the firmament of humanity, I should say that a somewhat dull 
unimaginative man, with great powers of continuous labour, and the pa- 
tience to abide results, and profit by the failures of his more brilliant 
fellow-creatures, is the likeliest man ultimately to “ get on” in London. 
Youths of a more filibustering turn of mind, who are impelled by their 
own inner restlessness to take the chances of the game 4s it is played out 
ia Australia or California, of course possess, and had need possess other 
qualities, In London tbe faculty of sitting still on a chair or stool is 
largely rewarded ; but then it is a faculty which in the majority of in- 
stances can only be educed by culture. Few men on the sunny side of 
forty can sit still. 

Again, it appears to me that people in London obtain great rewards 
and emoluments, simply because they are forty years of age and upwards. 
A curate’s most brilliaut pulpit effusions stand little chance by the side 
of his rector’s prose. Medical men get trusted, simply becuuse their 
names bave remained for twenty years on the same brass plate, on the 
same green doors. Men cf letters, indeed, obtaia distinctions and noto- 
riety at an earlier period of life, but they do not very commonly reap 
the harvest until they are past forty, and are writing not quite for im- 
mortality. This, however is fair enough ; they are but discounting their 
pa-t career, and the British public will for a long time contioue to hon- 
our their drafts, which, in truth, at the time of presentation, should 
scarcely contain the words “for value received.” 

There is also another poiot well wortby of consideration,—it isa great 
thing to be fat. To be a fat man is a great element of success in London. 
The world is willing to pay heavily for ballast. Io almost every social 
circle you enter you will find a fat man to be the king of it. How unctu- 
ously common-places fall from his mouth, as though they were good 
thiugs. How impossible it isto maintain against such an one that six 
times seven are forty-two. or that King George III. used to reside occa- 
sioaally at Weymouth. He will smile blandly at you over a vast ex- 
panse of white waistcoat, and impart to the glass of sherry which he is 
sipping the force of a syllogism. You are lost in the opinion of the com- 
paoy, aod retire into yourself with what our French neighbours would 
cali “a yellow smile,’ when you are icstantly set down as an ill-condi- 
tioned fellow, deaf to the voice of reason. Let every one who can con 
trive it be fat and be forty. So will he surely sit under his own vine and 
his own fig-tree, and be glad. London is the paradise of men of sixteen 
stone. The rule, however, is not quite absolute. I have koown a f-w 
th n men to succeed ; but the laurel crown is scarcely ever awarded to 
them in a a and genial way. They get on as vampires and ghouls 
get on, by eucking the blood of inoumerable victims, Their fellow- 
creatures are to this class of adventurers just 80 many oysters, They 
swallow them, but they do not fatten upon them. Neither did the lute 
Mr. Dando. If any scheme be afoot for farming mankind for the profit 





of a tew, of course a fat man wili be the chairman, but a thin man will 
undertake the general management of the business. 


oo bow; though, happily, it is a well-established rale, that London 
rogues give themselves the greatest amount of trouble, and produce 
the smallest reaults, Lazy mea should take to honesty as to au easy- 
chair. 

It may, I think, be safely asserted, that the first and most difficult step 
for any young adventurer who seriously wants to get on in London, is to 
pags from the class of servants to that of free agents. The term “ ser- 
vice” must be understood in a wide sease, and applies equally to an up- 
per clerk in the Foreign Office. I hope that is a genteel calliog—as to 
the servant wo sits beside the coachman on the box of hie wife’s 
brougham. So long as any other man, or set of men, havea right to 
discount your labour, to circumecribe your field of action, to monopolise 
what you would call the sweat of your brow, if you were a ploughman 
— but which, as you are a Londoner, I will rather speak of as the sweat 
of your brain—ycu are nota free-agent, but a servant. If youare a man 
of moderate wishes and aspirations, you may stand still under these con- 
ditione quietly and comfortably eoougb, and be at sixty years of age 
cashier iu the bank which you entered as juoior clerk wheu you were a 
boy. If what is termed an appointment was procured for you to Somer- 
set House or the Admiralty, you may ultimately rice to a magnificent 
income of £700 or £800 a year, live in a nice little semi-detached villa 
residence at Stamford Gill, and procure admission for one of your chil- 
dren to the Blue Coat Svhool. You ~ become an admirable spe- 
cimen of the British Pater familias, which is a very respectable position 
—but I scarcely think you could be said to have “ got on” in London, 
I eay that the maa who really gets oa, is either he who forces his way to 
distinction by a coup—as a fortunate marriage, or a lucky speculation,— 
or the man who seriously says to himself, from childhood upwards, “ if 
I can induce every Londover—man, woman, and child—to give me one 
penny sterling, I shall realise considerable more than £10,000, and with 
that sam of £10,000, I may become a Rothschild or an Overstone? or if 
I prefer quiet, I can invest it safely in 4} per cent. eecnrities, and sit 
upon a swiog-gate and whistle for the remainder of my eartbly pilgri- 
mage.” That is your style of man to get on. Of course a man does not 
precisely say this to himself in terms, The more usual calculation is to 
bring the battering engine to bear upon a particular section of the com- 
munity, and to extract from each of that section a larger eum ; or to be- 
come @ candie-maker, or tailor, or a brewer, or distiller, or to deal in a 
wholesale way ia bricks or timber, or in some article of a general de- 
mand, and divide the spoils with a numerous band of competitors or 
fellow-labourers. Observe throaghout, I have taken the acquisition of 
wealth, or at least competence, as the test of “ getting on ;” tur if l were 
to speak of philosophers and men of science, and benefactors to their spe- 
cies who care for none of these things,—I wonder where they live—it 
m'ght lead me a little too far. Bat if you want to get on ia trade, there 
is the little prelimioary difficulty of finding capital, which must be over- 
come. The difficulty is not uucommouly met by starting in business 
witbout it ; bat then the chapter of accommodation bills, aud selling un- 





der cost price, is soon opened, and Basinghall Street looms heavily under 
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4 ° ago energy—all 
concerns Of any great ; 
isher, wine-merchaat, brewer, bill-discounter, dealer in marae) 
and curiosities, or what you will—woald be very smapriaing to those 
attention has not been drawn to the sutject in a particular way. 
don’t get on in trade in London, eo as to attain amen raee amongst 
‘thousand rivals, without the possestioa of some qualities and facul- 
‘thes which would be worthy of one’s notice and consideration. I am 
to add, that I have beem told by a friend, who himself occapies 4 

, istin in the City of London, and who has bad aban- 
nities of knowing the story of the origin and progress of the 
ty Houses, that to many of them their prosperity came by mere 
f other cases it was thrust upon them against their will. They 
, for example, to have become involved in certain agencies which 
would have gladly disavowed, and which they endeavoured to re- 
te by all means at their d 1, but they were held nolentes volentes 

their bargain, and to the acquisition of unbounded wealth. In other 
cases, the of secarities, of which they would gladly have washed 
their hands, has forced their operations into particular channels—and 
through these channels, in the long ruo, they have threaded their way 
ull Pactolus against their own will, despite of their own most 
strenuoas efforts to tura back. 

I know it is usual for men of letters in sketches of this kind to call 
partioular attention to the struggies of their own class. But the literary 
élass is bat a small class after all, and even if we throw in the artists 
and musicians, the total number will be comparatively inconsiderable by 
the side of those who earn their living by buying and selliog, and by 
eommerce in its general branches. After all, I do not see why the strug- 
les of gentlemen who write books and paint indifferent pictures should 
more interesting than the efforts of persons who sell indifferent butter, 
or milk which bas been largely drawa from the cow with the iron tail. 
I leave, of course, out of the question the few men of real genius and 

inality of conception whom any country contains at any given time 
— will surely make their own way through all difficulties, and require 
but little belp or sympatby. In Art or Literature it is a dreadful thiog 
to be a Frog, and to uodertake the Bull’s business. Any young man 
who comes to London with reasonable capacity for literary work, and 
who is not so silly as to fancy himself a man of genius when he is not 

, will, without much difficulty, find the means of earning a respectable 
living, so he be industrious and punctual to hisengagemeats. Neither 
the London publishers nor the London public are in a conspiracy to put 
down literary talent, or even literary energy. The sooaer, however, 
young neophytes of this class leave off writiog monodies on Chatterton, 
and recognise the great fact that unless they cao take place amongst the 
Ali Eogland Eleven, a literary life is a life of bard labour reasonably 
well rewarded, the suoner they will be likely to “ get oa” in Loadon. 

I-spoke just now of getting on by “ coups,” and divided this class of 
success mainly into two heads—speculations in the marriage market or 
the mosey market. I bave hitherto only been considering the case of 
men ; but when we come to this division of the subject we are approach- 
ing more sacred ground—how do young ladies get on in London? Un- 
fortunately, marriage is almost a woman’s only chance in life. The 
alternative is—what? A very few may support themselves by literary 
labour, aod if you want to see specimens of ladies who have devoted 
themselves to that species of industry, they are to be seen in that won- 
derful new readiog-room of the Museum. 1 would not for any considera- 
tion say one word which should suggest ridicule on such a poiat. God 

- bn say I, and that the more that I bave known instances amongst 

m where the proceeds of their honourable toil have been uogrudgingly 
bestowed upon procuring comforts and medical aid for the sick pareat, 
husband, or child. How industriously they sit all through the loog 
summer days at their work, with just an occasional pause, as though the 
ioture of the litt!e lodging in which the one for whose sake this toil had 
in undertakeu had flashed across their minds. But it won’t do—time 

is too precious to be wasted even on the Juxury of home thoughts, Till 
the hour of closing comes the pen must be busy with the note-book. 
wonder what manuer of work will be ultimately forthcoming from those 
piles of hage ponderous volumes by which they are surrounded. It used 
to be a very hard time of it for these poor ladies iu the old reading-room 
of the Maseum where there was that dreadful odour which might be war- 
ranted to produce headache ia persons of the soundest constitution within 
two hours. But now the Museum ladies have a magnificent Pantheon 
sort of place in which they may prosecute their labours quite in a regal 
way—as undisturbed and as free from all chances of intrusion as though 
they were in their own drawing rooms, Let us bope they may “ get on.” 

Another alternative, which occasionally turns out well enough, but io 
the majority of instances must be painful in the extreme, is that of the 
governess’s life. Those who draw fortuoate numbers in this lottery may 
glide on quietly enough from youth to womanhood, from womanhood to 
old age, and be ultimately provided for by their former pupils; bat I 

fear there must be many internal struggles and beart-burnings 
even under the most favourable circumstances which a man can with 
difficulty appreciate or understand. The picture of the governess is not 
® pleasant one as she sits surrounded by a parcel of noiay children, iato 
whose reluctant beads it is her duty to instil such portions of human 
learning as they are capable of containing. She is at the piano, count- 
ing “ Que, two, three,—one, two, three,” whilst two of her pupils are 
endeavouring to thump an infantine duet out of the jiogliog instrament 
—which is good enough for the echool-room—and a small boy on a stool 
in the corner ie sulking over his Latin grammar. Even when all goes 
reasonably well, there must, one should think, be moments when the 
thoaght will occur to her that such a thing as a home of her own might 
be a buman possibility. In the litile desk up-stairs in which she keeps 
her treasures, I should not wonder if there were a few letters written by 
@ band which is now cold in death, or by one who bas thought that it 
might tend more to his advantage and advancement in life if be did not 
encumber himself with what are called “ responsibilities?’ I hope he 
may lose bis digestive powers, at an early period of bis career, and if he 
should marry well, and be thoroughly miserable, it will serve him right. 
Nor is the duty of acting as “ companion”’ to a prevish old lady, and at- 
tending to the nervous ailmente of a fat wheezing lap dog, a very envi- 
able lot. There are troubles, too, with the servants which do not meet 
the eye of the casual observer, as well as the more patent inconveniences 
of such a situation, Still food and shelter are to be obtained in such a 
= as well as a emall legacy when the “ Resurgam”’ business is taken 
in , and the will is opened, and the “companion” must again seek 
her fortuoe, and try to get on in a new world, 

When I think of what a terrible struggle existence is to women who 
have tiot the protection ofa father or husband interposed between them 
and the raging battle of life, I can scarcely venture to censure the young 
ladies, who are ever on the out-look for a good match, with any degree 
of acrimony. Who can tell what the secret rong Gf their homes may be? 
‘What are the ecenes of domestic broil to which they are daily and reluc- 
tant witnesses?—bow are they not worried and baited by their 

mothers to make a successful foray upon elder-son-dom? A London 
ball-room, where the young ladies are busily engaged in “ getting oa” 
iz, however, a curious ecene enough to a philosophic eye. The firat con- 
dition necessary on may be able to watch the manceuvres going 
on around you in a calm and dispassionate manner, is that an idea should 
prevail amongst dowagers that you are a man of no account.in a money 
way. You will then be left to conduct your investigations in peace. I 
like to see three or four of these graceful combatants trying for the same 
prize. Let us look around us—a tall young man reputed to be the lord 
of unbounded wealth has just stepped into the arena with his crush hat 
under his arm. There is a general stir amongst the formidable dowagers 
in the back-ground, who, by ingenious flutterings of fans and eye-tele- 
grams, hoist the signal for the light craft to engage the enemy. They 
are nothing loth—the tall dark young lady with a languisbirg glance 
fires the fist sbot. A spirited gushing young thing with candid blue 
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eyes, and great decision of character, takes a young lady friend by the 
‘arm, anc in the artless confidence of virgin friendship leads her across 
the room as if she had some scoret of great weight and moment to im- 
‘part to her,—but ae they pass the young milliouaire she pours into hiw 
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a is all, but she 
cal a moment upon so contemptible a foe, always reserving to herself 
the privilege of saying something spiteful to our ing friend at a later 
period of the evening when apt occasion presents iteelf for doing so in the 
most offensive manner possible ; aad Lady S. is not a bad judge of such 
an occasion. Before balf a miaute bas elapsed, the experienced dowager 
bas asked Miss Evelina if she would not like to take a turn, and told 
young Millions off to carry the duty out. In a moment they are thread- 
ing the mazes of the dance, and Miss Evelina is “ getting on.” 

These struggles have their ludicrous side ; but yet we must not judge 

too harshly of these poor girle who are struggling for prizes in the ma- 
trimonial market per fase nefas. Make clean breasts of it my masculiae 
friends, and tell me, when driven to it by sharp necessity, have you 
never taken extraordinary leaps in order to avoid the pungency of that 
suggestive bayonet with which Anangke—she of the thin lips and stony 
eyes—has goaded you on? You must get on in your trades, professions, 
and callings whatever they may be. Marriage isa woman’s profession. 
We have had impressive biographies by the cart-load, ia which we are 
infermed how Lord Eldon, Benjamin Franklin, and other worthies have 
“got on” in the world, Each of these contains a chupter entitled “Ear- 
ly Struggles.”” Now I should like to see a true and honest biograpby of 
Miss Jane Smith who was so pretty, and bad not a penoy, aod who was 
worried by her mamma, and teazed by her ugly cousins; how hard she 
practised, how industriously she d d, how ingeniously she contrive! 
to make her few chiffons do duty over and over again, like a regiment of 
stage soldiers. She slew many victims, you will say, in the course of 
ber triumphant career. Perhaps Jane Smith did so—so did Napoleon 
Buonaparte. But Jane was only solviog the subsistence question, whilst 
the stern Corsican was engaged in cutting throats for glory. The pov- 
erty-stricken moths who came fluttering round that cleur brilliant taper 
which was known to mortals in ball-rooms as “ Jane Smith,” danced 
round her at their own proper peril. If they singed their wings it was 
their own affair. Before they took the matter in hand they knew perfectly 
well that J. S. bad not one penny—neither had they. She is now not a 
little inclined to embonpoint, und is the honoured and sentimental wife of 
Lewis Pimeato, Esq., Molasses Lodge, Barnes Common, and recommends 
her young friends never to listen to any voice, but the voice of the heart. 
J.&., however, has “ got on.” Such a biography as the one iudicated 
would be exceedingly difficult of execution, it would require a woman to 
feel it, and a man to write it. 
I would not, however, leave it on record as an opinion of mine that it 
is only the ladies who do business on the Matrimonial Rialto. I remem- 
ber well, when I was a youth fresh from the University, calling one 
morning upon two young wiseacres like myeelf, scarcely with the down 
upon their cheeks. I found the foolish boys eogaged ia preparing lists 
of the heiresses of that season. Of course, the ouly difficulty was to de- 
cide in what quarters the two handkerchiefs should be thrown. The two 
Sultans had been distinguished io the University examinations, and they 
took it as a matter of course that they were to retain the same position 
throughout life. Alas! they had counted without my revered friend, 
Lady Sophia Spatterdasb, who would thiok no more of pattiog her fuot 
on a Senior Wraogler than I would of knovkiog the ash offacigar. I 
am bound to say that they did not subsequently act upon their then 
views. Perhaps Lady S. S. did put her foot on them ; perhaps they did 
not like the look of the thing when they were brought face to face with 
the little drawbacks upon their projects. One is now a fat rector ia Lin- 
coloshire, with eleven children ; hz married his cousin, who had not one 
sixpence. The other took to the bar, aud conducted to the hymeneal 
altar a young lady possessed of £2,500, which he insisted should be set- 
tled upon herself. He has toiled 1ke a galley-slave in his profession, 
and is now beginning to “get on.” These two lads were, of course, of 
the fine metal from which Eoglishmen are forged. They had indulged 
ia that silly dream for a moment, just as they might have taken up a 
bad French novel, and imagined themselves the heroes of it; but when 
they tried to act the parts they broke down, and well was it for them 
that it was so. Many mea, however, will and do take this fatal leap 
every season, without considering how miserable the epeculation is ia a 
mercantile point of view. Marry £10,000 or £5,000 a year, my friends, 
if you can, aad go ia, and be stall-fed oxeo for the remaioder of your 
days. Bat do not uodertake to support a lady and her family uatil the 
end of your lives for an insufficient consideration. The bargain is a bad 
one on yoursde. Of course I am speaking of mercenary marriages ; but 
I should think much better of your chances of ultimate success if you had 
the nerve boldly to throw your hat into the riog, aad fight the battle of 
life out in a manly and creditable way. 

Falling back upon the general argument, it would seem by the prac- 
tice of lave years, that one of the surest methods of atlaiaing success is 
the lavish use of advertisements. This is, of course, but self-assertion 
proclaimiog itself in printed characters, a foot and a half ia leogth, upon 
dead-walls. It is aa ascertained fact with regard to some of the best 
known quack mediciaes that their sale bears an edact proportion to the 
number of times they are advertised. The expenses are enormous, but 
still if he conducts his operations wisely, the proprietor is able to res 
lise a very comfortable living upon the margia between income and out- 
lay. Say that you have discovered, by a series of judicious experiments 
suggested by a hint taken from an old Coptic Ms., that tae ordinary 
stinging: nettle—so it be properly manipulated—is a sovereiga remedy 
against all the ills that flesh is heir to. You have at length succeeded io 
educing the virtues of this plant in aa irreproachable way, and combia- 
iag them io the form of a pill—you would then, I conceive, proceed in 
the following way. You would give your pill a Greek name—you would 
engage a sufficient number of hands for maoufactaring purposes, You 
would hire a shop in a leadiog thoroughfare and put something in the 
wiodows—say a large snake uader glass—which should be so attractive 
to the gamins as to cause a permanent stoppage. You would send mea 
about the streets in Egyptian costumes—they are most telling when they 
walk solemnly io Indian file—you would cover the walls of the metropo- 
lis, and stuff both the metropolitan and provincial papers fall of adver- 
tisements all laudatory of the pill. At the end of the year your account 
would probably stand thas :— 








Btinging-nettles. .......0..sceeseceseeeees Nil. 
Expense of collection, and cartage......... 500 0 0 
Reut, wages and manufactare ..... edn ded 1000 0 0 
Advertisements.......... Sido sobs cecssts 8 00 
9500 0 0 
By Pills, less commission...........++++++ 12,000 0 0 
DCA cr actinectnas a thoneseas ecocosacene 2500 0 0 


No notice is taken of small matters in the above calculation, which is 
purely approximative—but if a man can succeed in making £9,500 breed 
£2,500 ia the course of a year, he may really be said to be “ getting on’’ 
ia Londoa,, Now, whether you are artist, author, tailor, or owner of the 
Brandy Ball lice of clippers, running between Liverpool and Melbourn, 
the point is to make the public swallow your pill. Advertise! 

I saw a gentleman the other night who was in a fair way to earning a 
handsome fortune by meemerism, He was a Gaul, with a beautiful black 
beard. He had with him a young lady, a native also of the French em- 
pire, whom, by a few passes, he could throw into a state of seeming re- 
pose ; when she read letters blindfolded, or when the letters were applied 
to the pit of her stomach she could tell you the coatents without the 
smallest trouble. It was, however, indispensable that the French gea- 
tleman ehou!d read them first. There is an old Frenchwomaa gviog 
about the streets of Loadoa who, on her side, “ gets on” ia a singular 
way. She is constantly to be seen at the northera end of the Burliagton 
Arcade. Two large poodles are her stock in trade, Wuen the exbibi- 
tion is about to commence, with a wave of her haod she dismisses her 
two dogs,—the one straightway runs up Cork Street—the other ap Oid 
Burlington Street. In Clifford Street they cross each other, aud eaou 





ters— | tion, and so “ gets on” comfortabl 


This ingenious lady is exceedingly well paid for this gratifying exhibi- 
I.-woald.. however, requirs a volume to describe the manifold manners 
| ia: wiich lividgsiare to be earned in the streets of London. So enormous 
ee aeken ce ae akan Trish lady can 8 
i upoo an all in a reasonably good situati: 

rey ag ina freqeted tho 7 isanestate. Life ~~ a 
ever, is coaduycred on a very high pressure ayatem 

fear, far greater difficultyin keeping money than in earaing it. So tae I 


enceitest of “getting on,” but if one were 
to speak of the thousand sbifts and meannesses of which people are 
guilty, ia order to *‘ get on” ia London society where the money seaigma 
has long since received a satisfactory solution, we should come straight- 
way upoa haif the social vices and ToiNien of tha day. I never thought of 
opening that chapter in the stories of London Life upon the present oc- 
casion. As the’result of some little ex of humao struggles in 
this great Babylon in which my lot has been cast, I should strongly in- 
cline to the opinion that—save in cases where there is a heavy affliction 
euch as blindoess, or some disease which paralyses action and leaves a 
man to the mercy of his fellow creatures—any man can “ get on” in 
London in some fashion or other, save his own vices or bad habits stand 
iu his way. Charlatanism has a good deal, and chance a great deal to 
do with the brilliant results ; but I have not been writing of men who 
find Golcondas, but of those who are content to get on in London. A 
far more dismal story might be told about those who “ get off.” 
eel 


KING FASHION. 

Of all the powers that rule upon the eartb, there is not one that has 
80 many, or such obedient servants, as King Fashion. The sun never 
sets out of his dominions, and his mere word islaw. Nature herself must 
bend before his iron will. Nature said tbat our fathers should wear the 
hair she gave them as a covering for their beads. Fashion said that 
they should shave it off, and have that of other people, made up into 

riwigs, for their adornment. Nature made a woman’s ribs widest at 
er middle. Fashion insists that her waist shall be the most slender 
pars of her person, Nature is very sorry, but if ladies will not give 
their heart and lungs fair play, she cannot be answerable for the conse- 
Somee. Fasbion replies: “1 take them on myself—squeeze away!” 

ature enucts that mothers sball stay at home and suckle their off-epring. 
Fashion bires them a wet-nurse, and bids them “ not go home till morn- 
ing, till day-light does appear.” 

n days of yore, the estates of this realm of England set themselves up 
against King Fasbion, and were defied. They prohibited the wearing of 
long-toed shoes by Act of Parliament ; they passed laws forbidding the 
use of Miniver far by any one under the rank of Baron; they imposed 
dire penalties upon those who should appear in a coat escaloped, or cut 
otherwise at the edges. King Fashion published his counterblast, and 
shoe toes grew 80 long that they were obliged to be chained up to the 
kaee ; furs became more and more commonly worn; and tailors vied 
with each other in devising escopolings and other “lewde devyces” for 
the hems of garments, in defiance of pains and penalties. In our own 
day, have not Pulpit, Press, and Stage condemned and ridiculed a most 
widely-spread and sweeping symbol of allegiance to this potentate? I 
mean “crinoline.”’ Aud what effect have they produced? Is it not 
wider than ever? The august and pleasant lady, who was King 
Fashion’s hamble agent in expanding the ekirts of our wives and daugh- 
ters, has no power to reduce them. Like Frankenstein, she will be fol- 
lowed through life by the monster she has helped to create, till King 
Fashion strikes him dowo. Need more be said to prove the puissance 
of hisrule? And yet, after all—good and loyal serfs as we are,—we 
know but little about our great lord and master. Where does King 
Fashion hold his Court? From whence are his proclamations, his ukases, 
and his decrees promulgated? Can the address of the “ Chaocellerie,”’ 
where his patents of nobility are prepared, his outlawries issued, his laws 
enrolled, and his excommunications fulminated, be obtained for this ap- 
plicant? Is his Mujesty an autocrat, or has he responsible ministers? 
if so, who are they, where do they live, and have they any places to 
give away? That there have been such people, we all know. What an 
interesting work ‘“‘ The Lives of the Prime Ministers of Kiog Fashion” 
would be! Not many of our own countrymen and women should we 
find, after Sir Walter Raleigh had been disposed of, until we came to 
the bad old times, when George the Third was king, and in which his 
gracelecs heir, lied, and draok, and raked himself into the title of the 
first gentlemar in Europe. Then we shall fiad Nash the Beau holding 
the good city of Bath asa fief of Kiog Fashion, and ruling it despoti- 
cally ; forbidding gentlemen to wear their swords; dictating at what 
hour folks should dine and sleep; decreeing who should dance 
together and who sbould not; and remorselessly limiting the 
height of the monstrous head-dresses which his female subjects de- 
lighted to wear. Then shall we hear of the beautiful Mrs. 
Camac reigning as Queen of Hastings, aud mixing daily with her 
lieges upou the Steyne, seated in an open carriage, drawa by six white 
horses, aud followed by four outriders. Thea shall we find my Lord of 
Lorn (afterwards Duke of Argyle), Lord Petersham, Colonel Carpenter, 
Messrs. Streffiagton, Brummel, and Reynolds, installed respectively as 
Grand Viziers of the Sultan Fashion ; and Lady Charlotte Campbell 
(afterwards Lady C. Bury, the authoress), the Dachesses of Devonshire 
aud Gordon, Lady Sarah Fane, and Lady Jersey (not the Prince Re- 
gent’s Ledy Jersey), in possession of the seals of office as his prime 
ministresses, each with a powerful cabinet of her own. Whither has the 
race of these great ones departed? Where are our leaders and oar law- 
givers now? Whocan tell? They had unlimited powers from their 
sovereign, and ruled despotically. 

George the Fourth had scars upon his neck, which he wished to con- 
ceal. Being a leader of Fashion, he twisted a small bolster round his 
neck, so as to effectually hide them, and all the world followed suit, and 
half-choked theniselves to imitate him. In an evil hour he quarreled 
with Brammel ; and to spite him, the Beau, who then ruled the roast, set 
the fashion of wearing narrow ribbon ties. Shall we ever be led (by the 
nose) like this again? Will the ladies wear their waists under their arm- 
pits, and the men their coat collars up to their eara to please anybody? 
Having tasted the comfort of loose, well-cut clothing, shall we consent 
to cram our bodies into coats which we cannot button, and our legs into 
trousers in which we dare not sitdown? Who can tell but Fashion, the 
Kiog! We sball obey his command as our fathers did before us. Lord 
Harringtun spoke tive word, and the dandies of his time appeared in 
rough great coats, down to their ankles (called Petersham:), one sea- 
son; and the next, bade them affect things like school-boys’ jacke's 
(called Spencers) Shall we assent to any such arbitrary changes now? 
We are a better dressed people than qur fathers, and a more comfortably 
dressed people than are to be found of any omnes or period that the 
world has known. Can we tell who made us 60? ho emancipated us 
men from the thraldom of tight sleeves? To whom are we indebted for 
the free use of our necks? Show me the founder of the great institution 
of the matutioal cold bath, that I may agitate for the erection of a statue 
to his memory! Kiog Fashion is not less powerful than of old. For 
every one subject that owned his sway half a century ago, he can count 
a huodred now. Behold you “ maid of-all work” out for the day, in an 
old faded Alpaca gown thrust wide by a spacious “crinoline.” The cost 
of this encumbrance would go a long way towards the purchase of a 
pretty cotton dress, whilst the stains in the poor raiment are only ex- 
posed by being thus stretched out. Who can say, with this and ten 
thousand other examples before our eyes, that the power of Fashion, the 
King, is departing? Had he continued to rule usin his old Austrian 
manner, perhaps his dynasty might have long since ended. Ualike the 
usual run of Royal pereonages, he is wise ; he lives in the present, and 
respects the legacies of the past. Let mestate one proof of his sagacity, 
by which my argument shall stand or fall. He bas determined that la- 
dies shall again wear short dresses. But that his reform shall not un- 
generously affect the appearance of his votaries, what doeshe do? First 
and foremost, he orders that young and old shall wear boots in ordinary, 
instead of shoes, Let it be remembered that it used to be considered a 
very improper thing indeed for a lady to wear boots, Did not Madam 
Vestris introduce them in her famous im tions of inpertandy clad 
divinities, and was not that lady a very dreadful iprreee Ergo boots 
must be very objectionable articles of costume, Q. E. D. Fashion, how- 
ever, said, that worn they should be ; and worn they were, The mothers 
of the present ‘generation of pretty girls knew them not. As children, 
they ran about in low shoes, fastened across the instep with a narrow 
strap. The ankle is the moet delicate piece of mechanism in the human 
frame, and, in our early years, the bones and cartilages that compose it 
want support. The foot, like every other part of the human body, re- 
quires that blood sball circulate freely through its veins. Shoes gave 
uo eupport to the ankle, and their straps retarded the circulation. 
s quently children walked upon the side of their feet, aud complained 
bitterly of cbilblains aod other unspeakable ailments, “ As the twig is 
bent, the tree’s inclined.” Will it be treason to suggest, that as these 
little ones grew up, matters did not mend: and that the vested interest 
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soon as boots, by Fashion’s decree, bad been worn for a few years, a 
ps es on achieved—all the litile girls bave pretty feet and 
ankles! What followed.as a matter of course? A hitherto unknowo 
t of dress ekirts; a watchful protection of 
mad, in wet weather, the dust, ia dry, and 
grouod in any medium state ; the weariog, in summer-time, of 
wondrous “ holy work” and “ broderie Anglaisé,” as ornaments for the 
sterious folds disclosed by the uplifting of the outer skirt; end in 
winter, of useful black and red substitutes for them ; the introduction of 
Balmoral hosiery, to match with this latter improvement; end the in- 
vention of “tackle,” for keeping the dress “hoisted,” without fatigue 
What has yet tocome? Short 
dresses! Fashion has put us through a long aod curefal proeation for 
ght of a well- 

ankle without surprise; he has emancipated ladies from tke 
nu of be-draggled garments; and thus his new law will be oheer- 
fully obeyed, when it shall be hia gracious will and pleasure to promul- 
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THE IRISH QUESTION. 


That there is still an anti-British party in Ireland is a fact to which 
we must not shat oar eyes. It is one of the advantages of our free press 
that it enables us accurately to gauge the state of opinion, and to know 
the fyll extent and nature of the Irish danger. Taking the circulation of 

per as-a criterion, we should judge the party to be not 
urge coongh to form, in certain contingencies, an element 

‘o speak the plain truth, however unwelcome, 
it is natural, aod even just, that an anti-British party should etill exist. 
The history of Ireland, down to the Emancipation of the Catholics, was 
one long tale of wrong; and the wrongs of centuries, even when re- 
dressed, are not, nor ought they to be, immediately effaced from the heart 
First came the cruelties and oppressions inflicted on Ire- 
land by the Norman invasion—an event, however, for which and its con- 
sequences the Saxons of England were no more responsible than they 
were for the Norman invasion of their own country. Under Norman 
tyranny aod rapacity, Ireland groaned till the reign of Henry VIII; and, 
VIII. down to 1828, she groaned under the mu- 
tual atrocities of the rival Churches—persecution aveaged by massacre, 
We would only re- 
mind the Catholics of Ireland, when their hearts swell at the memory of 
their past injuries, that they were not the only victims of religious fana- 
ticism in Christendom, and that what the Catholic suffered from the Pro- 
testant in Ireland was ioflicted a thousand fold by the Catholic on the 
Protestant in France, in Italy, in the dotainions of Austria, and in Spain. 


the wer erg 
v arge, ye 
of peril to the Empire. 


of & people. 


from the reiga of Hen: 
and massacre followed by aggravated persecution. 


Looking back over such annals, we may well doubt, and Irishmen may 


doubt with still better reason, whether the annexation of Ireland to Eog- 
land by the Norman Conquest, however sanctioned by Papal infallibility, 


was avything but a disaster to both nations. 


But to discuss that event now would be about as practical as discus- 


sing the geological events which placed the two islands so close to each 
other. Eagland, Scotland, and Ireland are occupied by the same mix 


tare of Saxons, Danes, Normans, and Celts, though the mass of Celtic 
ea io the south and west of Ireland is larger than that in the 
i 


gblands of Scotland or in Wales. The religion of the people io all 


three divisions of the Empire, too, is mixed, like their race, though, like 


their race, in varyiog proportions. If Ireland were now to fulfil the 
dream of the Nation and the Celt by settiog up for herself as an indepen- 
dent Celtic and Catholic nation, she would have an alien and, as it would 
then become, a hostile population, formidable in its own energy and 


backed by Eugland, occupying a quarter, and sprinkled over the rest, of 
of her territory ; and we might wish King Patrick I. joy of the task of 


goveroing the united races of his kingdom. Language, that great ele- 
ment of natiooulity, is fast becoming the same for both islands. Proba- 
bly more Celtic is spoken by Welshmen in the Kingdom of England than 
by Iri-hmen in the Kingdom of Ireland. The feeble effort made by the 
Anti-British party to galvanize the Erse language, shows that they 
justly feel the impossibility of a separate nationality without a national 
language, while it is utterly ineffectual to arrest the course of natare. 


Ireland has no political institutions, actual or historical, except those of 


the British Empire. Tbe old Parliament of Ireland was a Norman in- 
stitution, and remained virtually to the last the Parliament of the Eng- 


lish Pale. To find an Irish polity we must go back to the Septs. It bas 
been determined by events and influences, over which we have now no 
control, that the gifts and faculties of the two races shall blend together 
and form one great whole, to be the envy of France, and not her puppet 
or ber slave. The only endeavour of rational and right-minded men 
will be to make the inevitable union one of perfect equality and 


justice. 
. If there are any Englishmen still unwilling to see the Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland treated on a footing of perfect equality and justice, we 
should not object to have them frightened out of their tyrannical bigotry 
by threats of foreign invasion. 


intimidate. They form a plausible plea for arbitrary government in 
Ireland, and for the maintenance of a strong military force, partly at the 


expense, of coarse, of the Irish people. Nubody believes at heart that 


Ireland can ever be permanently wrested from Great Britain. Nobody 
believes that Franee, even if she should succeed in effecting a lodgment, 
could afford permanently to detach her armies and fleets for the occupa- 


tion of Ireland. Nobody doubts that the moment the armies and fleets of 


France were withdrawn, England, mistress of the sea, and with all the 
Trish Protestants on her side, would reconquer the island. It is possible 
that in the meantime a nomber of the Irish Protestants would be 
‘butchered, and that again, as in the time of Cromwell, there would be 
la'd up a heavy debt of vengeance, which, as in the time of Cromwell, 
would be surely and terribly paid. Eugiand, emerging from a struggle 
for ber existence against French invasion and Irish insurrection, would 
‘be the counterpart of England emerging from the struggle agaiust 
Charles I. and his Irish auxiliaries. She would be the Commonwealth 
over again, fall of revolutionary vigour and viodictive fury, and led by 
the men whom national peril, sweeping aside all feebler characters and 
all impotent institutions, carries with volcanic force to the head of affaira. 
The shadow on the dial of Irish history would simply be put back two 
centuries. What the religious cause, to which the Irish Catholics have 
shown and are showing a truly noble devotion, would gain by a short 
French ascendancy, we leave it to the champions of that cause to deter- 
mine. If there is one object wigh which Frenchmen in general, and 
Bonapartist Frenchmen in particular, have no rympathy whatever, it is 
religion, The Pope is their stalkiog-horse while be can serve their pur- 
pose, and when he has ceased to eerve their purpose, he becomes their 
‘wasbpot. The ultimate consequence to Irish Roman Catholicism of being 
implicated in a French invasion and a Protestant massacre it seems not 
difficult to predict. But at all events the friends of Irish religion and 
‘the Irish cause must look coolly into the question proposed to them by 
the French pamphbleteer, calculate cons quences, and make up their 
minds. Their tampering with rebellion does not move their enemies, and 
.it ruins the chances of their friends.—Saturday Review. 


Snecma 
THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 
The world does not require to be assured that the Emperor of the 
French is a man of resolate will, and pursues a favourite object with the 


steadiest tenacity. But the piece of intelligence we priut elsewhere 
places this trait of his character under a stronger light than usual. It is 


not always in the greatest matters that personal disposition makes itself 


remarkable ; # man’s “ ways” are generally better understood and more 
keenly felt by his family and servants than by his associates in business. 
So the pertinacity and boldness with which the Emperor carries out an 
idea is better exemplified by the trausfer of the great Napoleon's re- 
mains to St. Denis than even by the Italian war or the annexation of 
Savoy. The news that this strange act is about to be performed will, 
we ebould think, surprise the great majority of Frenchmen, and perhaps 
-isagreeably. It is certain!y out of harmony with the ideal which peo- 
S have formed to themselves of the great Captain and the principles 
embodied. It is an attempt to slur over the Revolution, to represent 
French history as a continuous development, and the Bonapartes as the 
legitimate successors of the Kingsof France. The sons of Charles Bona 
parte, the Corsican lawyer, are to be laid ia State among the sepulchres 
of the Valois and the Bourbons. as if no gulf divided the monarchy which 
went down in darkness in 1793 from the throne of the Sab-Lieutenant 
of Artillery. It requires some moral courage to present such an idea to 
the French péople, If there be one principal more than another which 
in their minda, it is that the Franace of to day is some- 

thing utterly different from the France of the old Government. The 
long existence of the English Cons'itution, its archaic forms, and the 
spirit which leads Parliaments and Courts of Law to look on the mont 
solemo occasions in the middle ages, may excite the re 


for precedents 
spect of a few men of letters who have studicd our history ; bat euch a} 











































































Unfortunately, however, such threats 
serve only to irritate and strengthen those whom they are intended to 











political continuity is positively distasteful to the ordinary Freochman. 
For him, whether he be Imperialist. or Republican, bistory begins fo 


to oureelves. 


vailed throughout the country 


all that St. Denis consecrated and embalmed. The mob which sacked 
the mausoleum of the old Kings expressed in its ferocious way the judg 
ment of France on the place and the dynasty which lay enshrined in it. 
For a Bonaparte to lay bis bones there seems as unnatural as if he 
should restore the white flag. hold Beds of Justice, and appoint Marshals 
of the Camp. And, to do the First Napoleon justice, he never appears 
to have contemplated the restoration of St. Denis as a place of sepulture 
for the Monarchs of his rece. It is probable that if he had died on the 
throne he would have ordered himself to be interred in some sanctuary 
of hie own foundation. “Iam an ancestor,” he is reported to have ex- 
claimed to some one who talked of ancestors. In this spirit he might 
well ordain that the dynasty which sprang from the Revolution shoutd 
have a resting-place of its own. In bis Will, made afier he had long re- 
flected over his extraordinary career, and had been accustomed to look 
upon bimself almost as a historical personage of a past age. he desired 
to be buried “‘ on the banks of the Seine, in the midst of that French peo- 
ple which I have loved so much.” 

The due tribute of respect to this solemn wish was paid just twenty 
years ago. Louis Philippe, who bad restored St. Denis as a burial-place 
for bimself and his family, determined, with the approbation of his people 


aod all men of taste and feeling througbout the world, that the remains 


of Napoleon should repose under the dome of the Invalides, among the 
veterans of the army on which he had conferred eo much glory. Seldom 
has a more touching ceremony been recorded in history, Never was 
there a mre solemn conclusion to a hero’s career. Poetical feeling was 
satisfied ; Napoleon belonged to the Invalides, his remains consecrated 
the place, and received in turo a fitting tribute of honour. Now the 
mouldering bones are to be taken up, and carried off to lie among the 
sluggards and debauchees of Legitimacy. Frenchmen are asked to for- 
get the deluge which swept away a world accursed by Heaven, and to 
think that their present rulers succeeded by Divine right to the Crown 


demised by the Bourbons. The restoration of St. Denis as the place of 


burial for the Monarchs of France meaus tbis, or it means nothing. Poor 
Jerome, the transient usurper of a German throne, is to escort his brother 
to this apotheosis. What virtue there must be in princely blood when 
the greatest warrior and potentate of mod+ra times cannot be placed in 
the little chapel of the Capets except in the company of a relative who 
bas the honour to have fused the race of Bonaparte with that of a Royal 
House! The shades of the old Kings will. no doubt, be courteous to the 
new comers, if they learn that the sad event which brings them there has 
led to the pos'ponement of a State ball at the Court of Stuttgard. 

It shows how confident the French Emperor is of his power over his 
subjects when he ventures on this singular proceeding. But the taste 
displayed in it is certainly questionable enough. It may be humana na- 


ture for the nominee of universal suffrage to desire to euroll himself 


among the rulers who reigned by Divine right. but it is not buman nature 
in its most pleasing or admirable form. On a small scale we have it in 
every county of England and in every circle of society. The self-raised 


of human life, to kaow what is befitting himself and how he will most 
truly earn the respect of bis fellows, no sooner attains to wealth and posi- 
tion than he bumiliates himself and calls up a sneer on every face by 
his unconcealed idolatry for birth and rank. It is an infirmity that the 


most able eeem to be subject to, and from the unconscious display of 


which the most cautious do not seem able to guard themselves. Why 
does a newly enriched Smith, strong-brained and resolute, no sooner ré- 
ceive the title deeds of his new estate than be consults the Heralds’ Col- 
lege on the important subject of his coat of arms, and, instead of being 


content with tbree cotton bales proper and a chimney fumant, endeavours 


to prove his right to the most fabulous animals? by does he change 


his name to De Vere? Why does a pedigree as mythical as that of the 


Trojan Kings of Britain appear in Burke's Landed Gentry? Simply be- 


cause buman nature has been educated for hundreds of years to venerate 
the distinction of birth, and the strongest mind can hardly free itself from 
the influences which eurround it. But what is a pardonable weakness in 
Perhaps no more for- 
tunate event has ever bappened to the French Emperor than bis marriage 
with a lady of private station, and bis consequent freedom from entang- 


@ private maa may be a gross error in a Prince. 


ling alliances with German families. The assertion of Legitimate 


Royalty involved in the transfer of the First Napoleon’s remains to St, 
Denis is a step in the other direction, and may be the beginning of an 


utterly mistaken policy. 


—SsS 


FRENCH POLITICAL PAMPHLETEERING. 


It is often asked why the English Press displays such captiousness with 


respect to the pamphlets which are from time to time published in Paris. 
Surely those who pride themselves on their own freedom may allow 
equal liberty to othera, and, if English writers do not hesitate to criticize 
French institutions rather roughly at times, the long rivalry of the two 




























1789. That year is to him as mach an era as the Norman Conquest is 


The interest excited in the most successful wars of the Bourbons is 
small; the policy, the alliances, the conquests, and the colonization of 
the last centary, are hardly more stadied than the chronicles of ancient 
Egypt. In every school history much more than balf the volume is de- 
veted to the events which succeeded the meeting of the States General. 
Everything which reminded the people of the old times is gone, provinces 
have been superseded by departments, and the varying laws which pre- 

have been fused into one uniform code ; 
the aristocracy has fallen, the castle of the Seigneur is mouldering away, 
and will follow the privileges of his bated order; even the coins, the 
weights, and the measures of the old days bave no significance for mo- 
dern Frenchmen. No reproach is more contioually levelled at the Eog- 
lish than that they still pay respect to a chaos of antique laws and pre- 
= instead of having recast society on the logical priociples of 


Napoleon the Great was the incarnation of this new epoch. Trae, 
the changes were not made by him, but by the feeble Governments which 
preceded him. He, however, saved the Revolution ; and, while check- 
ing its excesses and repealing eome of its more absurd enactments, he 
established and consolidated all that made France essentially different 
from its former self. To any one who looks philosophically on the great 
man end bis place in history, nothiog can appear more incongruous than 
tbat be should be buried at St. Denis. He represented the overthrow of 









mao, full of energy and genius, with a capacity to form a just estimate 
















let is placed by the Imperial adherents generally depends on its 
success. Ifithas a large sale, meets with a favourable reception from 
the country, and, still more, if the idea it unfolds are capable of bein 
shortly carried out, it is spoken of openly as the work of some one hig 
in the Imperial confidence, and is probably reported to have been re« 
touched by an illustrious personage himself. fr differences of opinion 
arise on it, or the matter which it relates to does not press for considera- 
tion, it is put dowa as the work merely of a friend of the dynasty,— 
worthy of consideration indeed, bat not binding on His Majesty or any 
depariment of the Goverameat ; while if the thing falls flat, or creates 
serious remonstrances, it is at once disavowed by a little paragraph io @ 
Government paper. 

This is the way they manage matters in France when the Government 
wishes to sound the opiaion of the public or to indicate itsown. Bat 
even with the great mass of publications the Government interferes so 
as to make itself responsible for what appears. In the first place, every 
printer has a licence, and one of its conditions is that he shall print no- 
thing without the permission of the proper Department of the Ministry 
of the Iaterior. The printer is not very anxious to print anything dis- 
pleasing to those who can reduce him to beggary, and this is the first 
check which the Government has upon authorship. But assurance is 
made doubly sure. The printer must eend his first proof to the Ministry 
of the Iaterior, and it is only on obtaining permission that he proceeds 
to print, But when the work is printed and ready for publication, or at 
any time during the sale, the police may step in, confiscate the whole 
impression, and inflict a heavy loss on all concerned. 

Fourthly, both author and printer may be prosecuted, tried without a 
jury, and sentenced to a heavy fine and a long term of imprisonment. It 
need not be said that a writiog which is subjected to these successive 
ordeals, passes through them unscathed, and circulates freely throughout 
France, must be in some degree iu consonance with the feciings of the 
Government. The opinions must either be such as the Government 
bolds, or such as it thinks proper to allow to be presented to Frenchmen, 
They are like feathers thrown up to tell the direction of the wind, and the 
oumber of copies sold indicates to an observing ruler the impulses which 
exist among his subjects. If they do not find these impulses they may 
create them. A map representing Europe as repartitioned may turn the 
public attention to external conquest, and the Question Irelandaise may en- 
courage Frenchmen to thiok, that a party ia tnese kingdoms would la- 
bour to embarrass the Queen’s Goveroment, and that France will be able 
to fulfil her own prediction as to the future vengeance of Irishmen on 
their oppressors. 

We have no wish to attach undue importance to these publications. 
They are, we believe, merely written on speculation, the authors boping. 
to obtain some official favour if their productions succeed. In the same 
spirit are they permitted to appear. They will be recognised if occasion 
serves, otherwise they will be forgotten. But it is still a matter worth 
notice, that in that country of police and prosecutions men are openly 
advocating the invasion of Ireland, or the encouragement of a rebellion 
within its limits. Of course, we know the folly of these epeculations, 
and the ignorance of the state of this kingdom which they imply. But, 
nevertheless, the prevalence of such ideas, and the contiaued publication 
of such echemes, show the desire to create disquiet, if not danger. Napo- 
leon will not allow the most temperate criticisms to be made on his own 
Government. 

The other day an able writer was sentenced to imprisonment for re- 
marks vot nearly as strong as the most moderate of the Opposition jour- 
palists allowed themselves in the reign of Louis Philippe. The Emperor 
has organised the most elaborate machinery for detecting disaffection, 
the most summary procedure for crushing it. Nothiog appears without 
the permission of his suburdioates, Anything that escapes their vigi- 
lance may be seized or prosecuted. And yet these schemes for attacking 
the various nations of Europe are continually proceediog from the press, 
aod circulate unrestrained through France. We vare little fur the Irish 
pamphie‘s which now seem ing into fashi Thank God, Eogland 
can assert her rights wherever her flag flies, and has now arrived at a 
state of preparation which makes her indifferent to any foreign menaces. 
Bat it is not only England to which these speculations point. Every 
neighbouring country has from time to time been threatened by pam- 
phleteers, who may or may not be inspired by the Government, but who 
always profess themselves its enthusiastic adherents, and point to it as 
the power which is to lead France to new triumphs, or, in other words, 
to curry on a war of aggression against the contiguous States of Europe. 
Of such publications, then, we have aright to complain. They would 
not be allowed in Berlio, or even in St. Petersburg ; while in this coun- 
try, though they might legally appear, they would be received with in- 
difference and contempt. We cannot make these matters a subject of 
international remonstrance, but we may warao the French ruler that as 
long as such writings appear, in a State constituted like his own, the 
suspicion and disquiet of Europe, which react upon France itself, 
will know no abatement.— TZimes. 

a 


A TORY DINNER. 


A Tory dinner is so old-fashioned a thing that it isnew. It is like a 
powdered headdress or an Elizabethan ruff in a modern drawing-room. 
We know that such things were, but wonder to see them for the first 
time worn by liviog men and women. There bas been a real Tory din- 
oer at Wiilis’s-rooms ; it was eaten on Friday last. Three hundred gem 
tlemen gathered themselves together from all points ot the compass to 
warm their party zeal by close contact. Just so sheep are driven from 
their individual wanderiogs by the sharp sleet and the bitter blast of 
th2 mountain side, and meet and huddle together upon their own 
“heaves” until they warm again into a sensation that they are hot sheep, 
and not cold mutton. The nipping Liberalism that blows about the 
House of Commons is so exbaustive of the true Tory caloric that even 
Lord Jobn Manners, if he should be left there long alone, with no more . 
bearty companionship than that of Mr. Disraeli, might shiver out of bis 
political fleece. Sir J. Pakington has sometimes exhibited alarming 
symptoms of frigidity. Nothing will keep hot without occasional feed- 
ing or friction—not even political party zeal. The great Kaickerbocker 
hus shown that the sun itself must go out if the comets did not from time 
to time carry up tailefull of fuel to it; and we know that the superan- 
nuated Phoenix flaps himself on fire in order that he may grow young 
and strong again. Feeding and flapping, therefore, have been judi- 
ciously applied to the Tory party, which is just now in one of its cold 





nations and their different habits of thought should be allowed as an ex- | fits. 


cuse for the occasional spleen of French pamphleteers. Bat this reason- 
ing is not quite correct. We attach importance to French pamphlets, 
and we poiut out the ill will they attempt to engender, because the con- 
ditions of their publication are totally different feom those of English 
newspaper articies. In reading our remarks on these productions it is 
always to be understood that no pamphlet appears in France without the 
permission of the Government,—a permission which is not a mere form, 
tor it is often withheld from works which treat of the internal condition 
of the country. DMMuahon, Rio d’ Irlande, for instance, ia in itself nothing ; 
it is merely the work of aome poor scribbler who wishes either to make a 
few huodred francs or to gratify bis political rancour. If this and other 
pampblets of the same kind appeared in a free country we should pay no 
more attention to them than to the fiery articles of the New York Press ; 
but from the state of the law in France every work published bas a rig- 
nificance, inasmuch as it must be held to be tacitly sanctioned by Go- 
vernment, 

It is the fault of the Imperial system if it thus renders itself responsi- 
ble for the folly and spitefuloess of every man who chooses to write. A 
Government is not bound to interfere with the prese, and, even should it 
forbid discassion as to its own rights, it may confine its censorship to 
those publications which directly question its authority or oppose its 
measures. But the French Government has gone much further than this. 
It not only requires that every writing ehould receive ite assent before 
publication, but it has made use of the anonymous anes as an instra- 
meat of policy. The most important acts of the French Emperor have 
been indicated to the world by publications of this kind. Austria learnt 
from one pamphlet that an attack on her provinces was imminent, aod 
another has shaken the Pope on his throne, and caused bim to forget his 
dignity in a paroxysm of fright and anger. Within a few weeks a third 
bas appeared, devoted to the German question, and penned with an af- 
fected moderation which bas caused a general suspicion in Germany, on 
the same priuciple that a proclamation vauating the clemency of the Em- 
peror of Lilliput always convinced his subjects that eome strong act of 
prerogative was about to take place. Tbe Government has thus posi- 
lively and negatively mixed itself up with political pamphlets, and every 
such production is eagerly read, acd owes nive tenths of its circulation 
to the fact that it may possibly be “dictated” by a public department. 
That there is a kind of fast and loose connexion between the Government 
aod a band of writers is publicly notorious. 

The French have brought to perfection the language of rey 
and have divided publ.cations into “ official,” * semil-official,” “ offi- 
cious,” “ inspired,” “ recogniged,’’ and the like. ‘The category in which 





How happy these congenial spirits must have felt as they gradually 
thawed! They had no sarcastic Disraeli to sneer at their honest out- 
bursts, and no Derby to snub them ; there was no Stanley or Walpole to 
preach moderation or common sense ; and there was/ull license to Gene- 
ral Peel tosay what he pleased without control. Ino that hall they might 
sing their own praises, and air their old opiaions, and drink their old toasts, 
and not care whom they offended, or whose vote they imperilled, nor be 
pestered with deprecatory gestures from the whippers-ia of their own side 
of the House. They made free use of the opportunity, and we think we 
may congratulate them upon having passed a remarkably jolly evening. 
Lord Jobo Manners exbibited a highly emblazoned roll of the Tory party, 
which commenced with Lord Strafford and ended with Mr. Dieraeli—an 
exercise of historical ingenuity in parallel and antithesis for which, at 
some convenient seasun Mr. Disraeli will, we doubt not, adequately requite 
him .In this roll Dr. Samuel Johnson figures prominently, fur the Doctor, 
having settled that the Devil was the first Whig, is a great authority 
upon tbese occasions, and Sir J. Pukington thought it necessary to give 
force to this ancient tradition of the Tories by showing that tue Whigs of 
the present day have not much degenerated from the wickedaess of their 
imputed ancestor. : ‘ 

It was wise, perhaps, to dwell chiefly upon the misdeeds and miscar- 
riages of the Whigs, for the Tories bad not a great deal to say in their 
own bebalf, The very occasion of the gathering was to demonstrate that 
there was no truth in the reports which bave been current as to their in- 
testine quarrels, and to give an implied denial to the “ obecure writer” in 
the Quarterly Review, with whom they are so well acquainted. Bat even 
to the attainment of this objest there was something wanting. The ab- 
sence of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli was rather uoforiunate when we 
consider what the nature of there reports was; and when it further ap- 
peared that Lord Stanley, Mr. Walpole, and Sir H. Cairos were among 
the absentees, it required all the of Sir J. Pakington to talk of the 
“cordial reunion ” of the great Conservative party as ao indisputable 
fact. A great party, meeting to boast that it was “ ready and williog at 
apy moment to assume the responsibility ”’ of office, ought to bave had 
some better leaders than Lord Joho Manners and Sir J. Pakiogton, who 
are both very reepectable subordinate politicians, but have neither of 
them avy pretence to the position of party leaders. It is pleasant, how- 
ever, to kaow that these 300 Tory gentlemen passed a jovial evening to- 
gether, that no difference took place during their festivities, and that the 
ball presented a brilliant spectacle, and shone with the silver and gold of 
the Talbots, brought from Altoa Towers to give splendour to the demon- 
atration.— London paper. 
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Huse of Commons, July 5th. 
8T. JUAN. 

To answer to a question, 

Lord J. Russi. said that orders bad been issued by General Harney 
with reepect to the island of St. Juan, in complete contradiction to the 
arrangements which had been made by Geuera! Scott, who bad directed 
that a emill number of the troops of exch nation should occupy the 
island, aod that there should be no exclusive jurisdiction, General 

Harney, departing from that arrangement, bad giveo instructions that 
the Awericen jarlediction was to prevail in St. Juan, on the ground that 
it bel to the United States; bat the moment intelligevce bad 
reasbed Washington that such orders had been iseued, Lord Lyons bad 

entered into communication with General Cass. By General Cass, the 
matter had been laid before the President, who directed that General 

Harney shoald be immediately recalled, and that tbe affairs of St. Juan 

should be on the footing arranged by General Scott. He would 
pa | add the action of the President afforded an assurance that good 
faith in dealing with the question would he observed on the part of the 

Government of the United Statee. (Here, hear.) 


THE LORDS AND THE COMMONS. 

Lord Patwensrow, in rising to move the Resvlutions of which he had 
given notice, observed that the question at issue involved considerations 
of the utmost constitutional importance, and that the occasion was one 
which would take a pr.mioent rank among oar Parliamentary proceed- 
ings. He gave aslight historical sketch of the growth of the British 
Legizlature. Each branch its separate independent authority, 


co-operating in harmonious action. The Commons’ House, however, 
claimed particular privileges in regard to certain subjects ; they claimed 
the right of determining matters connected with the taxation of the peo- 


ple. But, though the Commons denied to the other House the right of 
ori, g or amending such measures, the Lords had claimed the power 
to reject. In the prerent case the Bill rejected by the Lords was a mea- 
eure jor the repeal of taxatien, and there were precedents upon which 
they rested their claim to reject such Biils. There was, indeed, a dis- 
tinction between those precedents and the present case, in which the tax 
ed was part of a combined financial scheme for the year, and the 
of the Bill altered aod deranged the whole bearing of the ar- 
r ment. At the same time. looking broadly at the matter, he did not 
think that, if the House of Commons bai determined that a certain 
amount of taxation should be repealed, and bad seat up a Bill to the 
other House, the Lords would, judging from what had happened on other 
occasions, huve rejected it. 

If be believed that they had intended to take the first step in a finan- 
cial scheme, it would beeome that House to take the means in their power 
to defeat and frustrate that intention ; bat, till the House had proof of 
such an iotention, they should not, unless driven to it, enter into a con- 
fliot with the House of Lords. Had the Lords no encouragement to take 
the course they had adopted? Io the House of Commons,”the second 
reading of the Pauper Duty Repeal Bill was carried by a majority of 53 ; 
and if the Bill had gone up to the other House backed by th ¢ majority be 
believed the Lo:ds would have passed it. But during the interval between 
the second aud third readings, the opinion of the Commons appeared to 
have undergone a considerable alteration ; the majority of 53 bad dwin- 
dled to 9. The Lords could not overlook this change, and they might 
think it wise to give the C time fur r deration. He advised 
the Houre, therefore, as the most dignified course, to be satisfied with a 
declaration of their constitatioual privileges ; and he concluded by moving 
the first Resolution :—* That the sight of granting aids and supplies to 
the Crown is in the Commons alone, es an essential part of their consti 
tution ; and the limitation of all such grants, as to the matter, manner, 
measure, and time, is only in them.” 

The Cuance.or of the Excurquer, after reproaching the Opposition 
with being silent partivans of a gigantic innovation, said he could not 
refuse bis assent to the Resolutions, because they contained a mild aad 
temperate, but a firm, declaration of the rights of the House of Commons. 
The vindication was a good and sound vindication ; but the House had 
a right to vindicate its privileges by action, and he reserved to himself 
an entire freedom so to vindicate them. Mr. Collier had gouve through 
the list of pretended precedents, and had sbowa that there was not a rag 
or shred of authority for the claim put forth by the House of Lords. 
The cours: of the precedents was entirely adverse to the pretension of 
tbat House to interfere with the ee | function of the Commons, none 
of whose privileges were not essentially violated by the act of the Lords, 
He wanted to know whether the power of review exercised by the House 
of Lords in other matters of legislation was to be extended to finance ; 
whether the financial errors of the Commons were liable to be corrected 
by the Lords. He justified the Government in choosing the best io pre- 
ference to the most popular fioancial policy, and asked what was to be 
the infl of the conduct of the Lords upon those who were hereafter 
to frame financial measures. 

Mr. Disrakxi offered to Lord Palmerston the sincere tribute of his ad- 
hesion to the patriotic speech by which he had introduced the resolation. 
He had eckoowledged on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, that 
the couree taken by the House of Lords with reference to the Paper Daty 
Bill was justified and authorized by the state of the law. If this was 
the case, there was an end at once to the question as to the privileges of 
the House of Commons. A privilege that could not be asserted ceased 
to be a privilege, and was only a pretence. But he had confessed that 
the act of the Lords was not only justified by law, but sanctioned by po- 
licy. Was that conduct, he asked, which the House was called upon to 
condemn? After an examination of the three resolutions in connection 
with the financial policy of the Government, he declared that he saw 
nothing to object to in them; they embodied, be said, his own views ; 
and be complained that he and bis party should be exposed to an attack 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer because they supported Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Adverting to the three amendments, of which no. 
tice had been given and which had been withdrawn, notwithstandiog 
that the resolutions had been stigmatized as lame and impotent, he com- 
mented in a vein of humorous satire upon the inconsistency, incoherent, 
and absurd course taken by the authors of the amendments. In con- 
clusion, be gave his cordial assent to the resolution, which, ia his opinion, 
expressed a temperate and wise course on the part of the House, and bad 
been proposed in a spirit suited to the occasion. 

Lord J. Russe.1, while be expressed his gratitude to Mr. Disraeli for 
the support he bad given to the Government, desired to vindicate Lord 
Palmerston from the interpretation which he had put upon his speech, 
and which the words would not bear. Lord Palmerston had admitted 
the tecboica) and legal right of the Lords to reject a Bill, but he bad not 
said that they were not only justified by law, but sanctioned by policy. 
Lord Jcho proceeded to explain his own opinion of the act of the House 
of Lords—namely, that it was rash and unjustifiable, and might be fol- 
lowed by other similar acts, which in their consequences would work a 
new form of Goveroment. The 3d Resolution affirmed that the House 
had the power to guard against an undue exercise of power by the Lords. 
and he thonght it would be unwise to state in detail in what way it would 
be exercised. Ever since the constitution had been a coustituation this 
House bad bad the power of regulating the finances of the country, and 
if that power was shared with the House of Lords the result would be 
utter financial confusion. However indiscreet bad been the conduct of 
the House of Lords, it was the duty of the Commons to pursue a calm 
and even course. 

The debate was adjourned to Friday the 6th. 


House of Commons, July 6th. 

Lord Fermoy inquired of Lord Palmerston whether, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer bad stated that the rejection of the Paper Duty Repeal 
Bill by the Lords was a gigantic innovation upon the privileges of the 
Houee, which would do well to vindicate and establish its rights by ac- 
tion, in case the resolutions proposed to the House were carried, the 
Goverament would be prepared, by some practical measure, to give 
effect to the proposition laid down by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and to the policy be had pointed oat. 

Lord Patuerston said he was perfectly satisfied with the resolutions, 
and, if they were carried, he did not intend to go further. 

The adjourned debate was then resumed. Mr. W. D. Seymour and Mr. 
Horsman spoke a4 come length. and were followed by Mr. Bricut, who 
said he was surprised that Mr. Horsman had not concluded his speech by 
an amendment that would reverse the resolution. He was not very weil 
satisfied with the resolutions ; he would not attack, nor would he defend 
them. They were not worthy of the occasion, aod bore marks of having 
been written by more than ove hand. It could not be denied that the 
Lords, if they bad not violated the privileges of the Commons had broken 
the usage of Parliameat. The appointment of the Committee, and the 
very Res lntioa before the House, coodemned by implication what the 
Lords bad done ; but the course would denote ia after times a 
melanoboly decline of sp'rit in the House of Commons, The Lords, to 
whom the theories of Mr, Horsman had always been palatable, had made 











repeated efforts to exercise the power of amending money Billa, which 

The resolutions of the House io 1678 and 1691 asserted the absolute 
eoutrol ‘of the Commons over all aids aod supplies granted tothe Crown, 
and thi# right was reasserted in subsequent yeare. A stream of resola- 
tions and declarations confirmed and consecrated the principle existing 
for 500 years,.aod which he had thought every one admitted, the funda 
mental and unchangeable principle of the Eoglish Constitution. tbat 
taxation and representation were inseparable in this kiogdom. Mr. Bright 
then proceeded at Jength to vindicate the policy of repealing the 
Paper Duty, as a relief to an important iodastry, and to other industries 
depending upon an anaag nt and cheap supply of paper, and charged 
the House of Lords wit!  Taflloting most harsh and cruel treatment on 
persons interested in these industries. He complained, too, of their un- 
fair proceeding, in refusing to ‘allow the paper Excise to be repealed, 
while they retained the additional Income-tax which was subetituted for 
it The might reject money Bills ; they might even amend such 
Bille ; they were omnipotent within their four walls ; but if they took a 
course contrary to the usage of Parliament it became this House to say 
what course they should take, His opinion was that it would only be 
consonant with the dignity of the House of Commons to pass another 
Bill to repeal the paper duty, aod if they gave the Lords, in return, 
“ time for reconsideration,” he believed they would accept the Bill, and 
thus the difficulty would be surmounted. 

The first resolution was then agreed to. 

The second Resolution was then put, “ That though the Lords have 
exercised the power of rejecting Bills of several descriptions relatiog to 
taxation by negativiug the whole, yet the exercise of that power by them 
has not been frequent, and is justly regarded by this House with peculiar 
jealousy, as affecting the right of the Commons to grant the Supplies and 
to provide the Ways and Means for the service of the year.” Thus after 
ap unsuccessfal effort to amend, it was also,agreed to. 

The third resolution was then put, “ That, to guard for the future 
agaiost an undue exercise of that power by the Lords, and to secure to 
the Commons the rightful control over taxation and supply, this House 
has in its own bands the power so to impose and remit taxes, and to frame 
Bills of Supply, that the right of the Commons as to the matter, manner, 
measure, and time may be maintained inviolate.” After an unsuccess- 
ful attempt at adjournment this was then agreed to. 


—— 


Mr. Lever anp THE Gatway Conrract.—The second report of the 
Select Committee on Packet Contracts states that it bas been brought to 
their knowledge that in 1858 Mr. Lever offered £10,000 to Mr. G. O'Mal- 
ley Irwin, a member of the Irish bar, if he should obtain for Mr. Lever a 
subsidy of a certain sum for the conveyance of the United States’ Mails 
to and from this country, and subsequently adeed was executed in whicb 
Mr. T. K. Holmes, member of a firm of Parliamentary agents, was ad- 
mitted as a party jointly with Mr. Irwin, and they bound themeelves to 
use their best efforts and exert all their influence with their friends and 
ohers to procure the subsidy ; and Mr. Lever bound himeelf to pay them 
the £10,000 if the subsidy should be obtained, or a proportionate sum if 
it should be of less amount. Proceedings at law are pending between 
Mr. Irwin and Mr. Lever, and an action has been brought against him for 
£5,360, claimed by Mr. Irwia and Mr. Holmes under the deed; but the 
action bas hitherto been delayed oa the ground, it is stated, of antici 
pated legal difficulties, till the Galway Pucket Contract shall have been 
upproved by Parliament. 

The committee report that there seems to them no ground for ruppos- 
ing that any corrupt means were resorted to by Messrs. Irwin and Holmes 
in carrying out their part of the agreement, but that the largeness of the 
eum stipulated, the fact of its payment being made conditional on success. 
and Mr. Lever’s p'ea to the action, which alleges that Mesers. Irwia and 
Holmes (who, however deny the charge) falsely and fraudulently repre- 
sented themselves to have great influence with members of the Govern- 
ment and others, which would be of service in procuring the contract, 
appear to lead to the inference that the exertion of uodue influence could 
not have been excluded from Mr. Lever’s view when he entered into the 
arracgement, 

At all events, they are clearly of opinion that the agreement is in it- 
self deserving of the strongest reprobation, and that the allowance of 
such undertakings would present a temptation to corrupt practices, and 
open a door to evils most injurious to the public service. If, therefore, 
Mr. Lever, who entered into this arrangement, were himeelf the con- 
tractor under the Galway contract, the committee say they cannot doubt 
that the House should withhold the moneys necessary for carrying it into 
effect. But a company has siace taken the contract of him, and he holds 
but about a fourth of the stock, and the other directors do not appear to 
bave been aware of the transaction. The committee, therefore, submit 
the matter fur the jadgmeot of the House.— Times. 








H.R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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THE STEAMER “GREAT EASTERN,” 
JUHN VINE HALL, Commander, 


For Milford Haven, England, 


Via Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
HE “GREAT EASTERN” WILL SAIL FOR THE ABOVE PORTS ON THRURS- 
day, August 16th. From Milford Haven there is railroad coonection with all parts of 
Great Brt'ain, and daily by steamers with Ireland. Special trains will be in readiness on 


the arrival of the ship at Milford Haven to carry passengers to London and the North at re- 
duced ra‘es of fare. 


First class passengets only wi'l be taken. and the price is fixed at $130. 
A limied number of first class passengers will also be taken from New York to Halifax at 


a charge of $25 
GRINNELL, MINTURN, & CO., 
78 South Street. 
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PAINTINGS, No. 694 BROADWAY, Corner of Fourth Strect. Upen frum 10 A.M. 
to7 P.M. Admission 25 Vents. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—That much-esteemed correspondent at St. Catharine’s 


should have given his name. We are unable to give any information as to the 
Harrison Fund. 








“ BLoop 1s THICKER THAN WarTeER.”—We shall next week publish the list of 
contributions received in response to cur call, in the Albion of the 7th iost., 
and we suggest that persons iatending to contribute should do so at an early 
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churches. Whether those who do not- go to charch should be shat out 
of the religious community, the opponents of the clause do not say; 
they only insist that no stray sheep shall be shut into the fold of the 
cbureb. At present Lord Palmerston shows no inclination to alter hie 
Census Bill, but the pressure brought to bear on the government to effect 
the maintenance of the old plan must be very great, for the parliamen- 
tary supporters of the ministry owe much to the dissenting portions of 
the constituencies. 

The Estimate for Operations in China, has been laid before the House. 
The bill is of course but a deed of foreclosure on the surplus revenue 
already mortgaged. The Emperor and his intractable Mandarins, in 
snug quarters at Pekin, far away from the coast and from the 
insulting barbarian, seem quite disposed to let us do our worst. The 
Times thinks that we may startle those old gentlemen out of their equa- 
nimity by going “straight up to Pekin, as we might as easily as we 
might march from Salisbury to Devizes,” and this once done, that we 
should never have occasion to do it again. But by the miserable affair 
of the Peiho, our commanders have been taught caution, probably, if our 
journalists have not learned modesty—if modesty be an acquirement. 
Though the Chinese affair wears no semblance of peace, it is not yet 
time to give up the possibility of the avoidance of war ; and no one can 
doubt that we should avoid it on every ground of humanity and expedi- 
ency, if it be avoidable with honour. The amount now asked for ig 
£3,800,000. 

The late hour at which the Africa arrives, prevents our giving more 
than a summary of the principal speeches delivered on the night of the 
5th, in the House of Commons, on the Vonstitutional question. Mr. 
Gladstone has evidently succeeded in one thing: that is iu making the 
question one of more public interest than it bas heretofore appeared. 
Whether his course, or that of Lord Palmerston, be the more judicious 
may admit of doubt. 





Naples and Sicily. 

Like the Arabia last week, the Africa, which arrived on Friday morn- 
ing, brings no news of any great change in the aspect of affairs in 
Italy. The conetitution of 1848, promised by the King of Naples to 
his subjecte, was officially pronounced on the 2d of July. It was re- 
ceived with utter apatby, and want of confidence, as we had supposed 
would be the case. The people have no faith in young Bomba or any o¢ 
bis house ; and how could they be expected to have any? The Bourbon 
family, in all its branches, have lost much of its honor with its vigour ; 
but the branch which has for generations been the meanest, the cruellest, 
and most faithless, is that of Naples. Therefore it is not to be wondered 
at that when the proclamation of the Constitution appeared, nota cry or 
exclamation was beard, and that mistrust everywhere prevailed ; that 
for hours the city remained cold and indifferent, and that even the boys 
who ran about, offering copies of the document for a penny, found few 
customers, As little sensation seems to be excited by the raising of the 
“ state of siege,” in which Naples was at our last advices. Indeed the 
subjects of Francis II. eeem to have relapsed into a state of sullen ex- 
pectation. They look to Garibaldi as their only hope. And they are 
right. 1f Garibaldi fails to come to their rescue, they will be obliged to 
be content with what the fears of the Sicilian liberator have extorted 
from their tyrant. The Constitution will not be revoked ; that, France 
and Sardinia have the means to prevent, and they would doubtless put 
them in force ; but there can be as little doubt that the administration 
under this Constitution would be as oppressive ard as cruel as the letter 
of its terms, by any possible perversion, would possibly admit. 

Since the capture of Palermo, and the consequent events, Sicily has 
been generally regarded as lost to Naples. And had Garibaldi been able 
to follow out his own design, and more directly and successfully upon 
Naples itself, his absolute mastery of both the kingdom and the island 
would have been the inevitable consequence. But it is reported that he 
has changed his mind, and that he considers it necessary not to leave 
Messina behind him unsubdaed. He knows his best course ;—but still 
it is with sorrow, and apprehension of evil, that we see him diverted 
from his first plan. Messina ie said to be garrisoned with twenty thou- 
sand troops; and the fight there will be a hard one. True, if Garibaldi 
carry the town the effect at Naples will be very great ; but Naples will 
still remain to be subdued ; and, were Naples first taken, Messina would 
surrender without firing a shot. 

Meantime there is pressure upon Sardinia for annexation from two 
quarters. The Sicilians insist and fo strongly upon a union with that 
kingdom that Garibaldi (although he is wisely against the measure at 
the present crisis) has consented to submit the question to a popular 
vote. On the other hand, the King of Naples begs Victor Emmanuel to 
become hisally. The latter hesitates in sach a manner that his reluct- 
ance to his eternal honour is very plain; but Russia is said to have in: 
sisted upon the alliance as security for the Sardinian King’s good faith, 
and to have declared that if he refuses, the Ruseian Minister at Turin 
shall be recalled. Louis Napoleon, too, is reported to have given 
his Italian ally to understand that the application of Francis II. 
must be taken into favourable consideration. Oa the contrary the Paria 
correspondent of the London Times says that he heard, only at second 
hand, from a person of high rank, just on his retarn from Paris, who saw 
the Emperor Napoleon at Fontainebleau, that this Monarch had expressed 
himself, in the most unequivocal and positive terms, “that it had 
become a matter of necessity that both the Bourbon of Naples and the 
Pontiff of Rome should decamp.”” The Emperor added, that “it was 





NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1860. 
Great Britain. 

A stubborn battle is being fought between the Government and the 
Dissenting bodies over a clause in the Census Bill. What Jeremy Tay- 
lor said of religion, that men would wrangle for it, fight for it, die for it, 
avything but live for it, might be said, with almost equel force, of sects. 
They will do everything for the increase of their influence, but leave 
one-another in peace. They are always offending or taking offence. 
Just now, in England, all the sects demur to the propriety of the Govern- 
ment’s causing answer to be made, in the census returns, concerning the 
religion of Her Majesty’s subjects, It does not seem a very grievous in- 
jury to do a man, to ask him to contribate his quota to the stock of 
authentic information concerning the religious beliefs of the people of 
Great Britain. The different dissenting communities, however, see in 
this question a design of the Establishment to obtain credit, on the re- 
turns, for a number of members which it does not in truth possess. 
They argue, that if you require men to state in the census 
paper to what Church they belong, all those who belong | prac- 
tically to no Church will fill in “Church of Eogland,” both because 
there are few who will not seek to evade the scandal of belonging 
to no church, and because the Establishment is deemed “ most 
respectable.” And they insist that the best and fairest way of 
ascertaining the creeds of the people is to take down the attend- 
ance at the churches and chapels on a given Sunday, as has been heretofore 
the practice. It is acknowledged that this method will not give a correct 
or nearly a correct return of the relative numbers of the different deno- 
minations ; but then it is believed that it affords the fairest and the 











most correct means practicable of obtaining the numbers of members of 


ible the Pope might inhabit the island of Sardivia, with the nominal 
sovereignty over the island, but allowing it the full enjoyment of its 
present free institutions.” Bat what guarantee are this man’s words 
(we mean the Emperor’s not the correspondent’s) whether uttered pub- 
licly or privately of his real intentions. We believe, however, that he 
is too shrewd to throw any obstacle in Garibaldi’s way, while there is a 
fair chance of the hero’s success. Of that the prospecte still appear to 
be encouraging. His large loan is nearly negociated ; he has assumed 
the public debt of Sicily ; and the confidence of the Italian people in 
him appears to be as unbounded as it is well merited. A third expedi- 
tion has left Genoa to join him under one of his best officers. 
A writer upoa the spot says, and we believe with perfect trath, that 
“this enthusiasm of the youthful population in North Italy is not the 
result of a sudden and passing impulse ;” that ‘‘ nothing would be easier 
than to draia the whole country, not only of every man able to bear 
arms, but also of every penny, in the service of the national cause ; and 
that most aseuredly no people ever were more admirably in earnest than 
the Italians are at the present day. Garibaldi and his cause have the 
entire sympatby of the British press and people, the moral support of 
which is of great valuetohim. If the Minister whom he proposes to send 
as the represéntative of Sicily to London should be officially recognised 
we regard his ultimate success as well assured. 





Tit for Tat; or Riflemen vs, Zouaves. 

The Horatian maxim of the Albion is thought by many people to apply 
with force to more generations than the first; and British prejadices are 
detected by critical eyes ia the breasts of great numbers of those whose 
British blood is Americanised, at least by birth. There is at least a 
semblance of philosophical trath and consistency given to this eupposi- 





tion, by the great similarity between many of the virtues, the vicee, aud 
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the follies of the Anglo-Saxun race on both sides of the Atlantic. With- 

seeking far for cases in point, which will occur to any one of our rea- 
ders upon a few moments’ thought, or found by a hasty glance through 
the year-booke of facts, it is sufficient to refer to recent curious but 
not at all unnatural fits of enthusiaem, which have almost eimulta- 
neously seized these two “ nations of shopkeepers.” 

No one on this side the water, not even Mr. Cyrus Field, has forgotten 
how all England, from Jobn o’ Groats to Land’s End, laughed at the 

excitement igto which the people of the United States appeared 
to be brown by the laying of the Atlantic cable ; how the Times sneered 
and Punch mercilessly joked ; how steady-going cockneys and spruce 
Liverpool merchants treated their gravity to a smile; how the 
dubions shook their heads at the excitable temperament with 
which the sun and air of America had endowed their own race, 
and the bypochondriac prognosticated the epeedy fatuity of a people who 
could not maintain a more decorons joy. The cable celebration, how 
ever, had hardly taken ite place among historical events, before it was 
seen that even the staunch, vtiff sailing Eoglish character might on oc- 
casion be all the steadier for the addition of a little ballast. The ap- 
pearance of a brace of prize fighters upon the English turf, created a 
“sensation” which it would be disingenuous not to admit, was almoet equal 
to that which the laying of the cable produced on this side the water. And 
we believe that the great majority of Euglishmen of all classes will ad- 
mit, that when history comes to pass judgment upon the two excitements, 
all its excuses will be recorded in favour of the vagary of our American 
friends. 

Still more recently, however, the newspapers of this country have 
been cracking harmless jokes at the expense of the enthusiasm which the 
volunteering has elicited in Kogland ; and not a few sly sarcasms have 
been pointed at the people who make so much fuss about the drill, equip- 
ment, and marshalling of some twenty thousand militia men. Of course 
we do not do our American contemporaries the injustice to suppose that 
they fail to see and estimate very thoroughly the importance to Eogland, 
not only in a military, but ia a social point of view, of the new volun- 
teer force. They are well aware that the muster of 20,000 well equipped 
and even paseably drilled men of busiaess, who are not isclined to waste 
time in playing at soldiers, is an important event, and will not cease to 
be important until we Anglo-Saxons can afford to waste our time in 
making a part of grand spectacles by drilling our wives into 
the management of our shops and counting houses, as do the peo- 
ples who are given to great military displays. Neither Englishmen nor 
Americans will play at soldiers. There would, of course, be no difficulty 
in turning this whole nation into an army of volunteers, if there were an 
alarm of invasion ; and many would meet if that alarm were never so 
vague ; yet but a fifth of a regiment could be mustered at the camping 
ground on Staten Island the other day, for the very sufficient rea- 
gon, as one of the daily papers informs us, that the members 
were, happily, too busy in their stores to go pic-nicking @ la 
militaire. So in England; it is only the universal feeling that the posi- 
tion of the country and the absolute untrustwortbiness of its nearest 
neighbour needs it, that brings together in soldierly guise twenty 
thousand men of all classes from all parts of the country, to demonstrate 
that there are arms and hearts in the land that will not suffer the soil 
to be trod unresisted by the foot of an intruder. Our friends here know 
this ; and they of all men in the world are best capable of appreciating 
the force at the expense of which they affect to make merry ; for was it 
not by just such men—and no sentible Englishman can have any other 
feeling than pride in respecting it—that their own constitutional rights 
were maintained, their owa British liberties conquered ? 

Our neighbours, however, while sarcaems are bandying, like to give 
as well as take ; and desirous of reminding the English journals, that 
those who play at bowls must expect rubbers, they have made some re- 
cent hectoring in the 7imes an occasion of joking quietly at John Bull’s 
soldiering. Unluckily for them, however, the ink with which their wit 
is written is scarcely dry before they lay themselves open to sundry sly 
thrusts, which it is not in human nature to spare them, and the 
administration of which we are the less inclined to forbear because, 
like John Bull, they are not such churls, that they needs must 
object to a joke, because they furnish its material. And do they 
not already perceive that there is something exceedingly droll 
in th2 profound attentions paid to about two scores of youths, who have 
achieved some extra activity in gymnastics, and who choose to travel 
from city to city for their amusement, in the dress and with the arms of 
Zouaves—though even as to the latter points the well informed Courrier 
des Etats Unis is amusiogly critical. Daily columns, leading and reporto- 
rial, are devoted to these gentlemen ; their every movement is chroni- 
cled ; all sorts of progaostications are made concerning the effect which 
their example will have on other volunteer bodies, and America is threat- 
ened with a military revolation scarcely less formidable, and apparently 
more radical than that prodaced by the invention of gunpowder. If we 
are to trust to the reporters, it is even doubtful whether these forty 
militiamen’s natures are not different from that of ordinary mankind ; 
for we are told that they do not greet people as common folk do, but 
have a pecaliar style of their own, “ consisting of three short ejaculations, 
accompanied by the clapping of hands, and followed by a sound very 
much resembling a prolonged growl.’”? We are bound to say that this 
“ peculiar style” does not seem to alarm the crowds who run eagerly 
after the “ Zouaves ”’ from all directions, though it might hint a euspicion 
that if they indicate friendship by a “ prolonged growl,” very dreadful 
mast be their roarings in war. Like Shelley’s parsons, their very “ mercy” 
must be— 


“anickname for the rage 
Of tameless tigers hungering for blood ;” 


and it is with some satisfaction that we read a little farther on that they 
take their meals like any other volunteers, with good appetites, showing 
no more tiger-like taste than is indicated by a rigid abstinence from in- 
toxicating drinks. 

Bat our preachment is somewhat of the longest. We see much to ad- 
mire in the forty Zouaves of Chicago, and we wish them the pleasantest 
of journeys, and a continuance of ovations. But our New York contem- 
poraries perceive that while they are laughing at us, because 
each of our papers has devoted five or six columns to a 
descriptive account of our review of 20,000 volunteers, and a co- 
lumn to enthusiastic commentary thereoo, they are themselves de- 
voting more space in their narrower columns to reports and comments, 
quite as enthusiastic, apropos of the doings of our forty friends of the 
prolonged growl. It may be replied that the successfal training of 
these Chicago Zouaves will lead to the introduction of a new style of 
Militia drill throughout the United States ;—a very important matter 
traly. Bat is not the organization of a volunteer army in England and 
the introduction of rifle practice among the people generally quite as 
important in iteelf?—for we say nothing of the relative proportions of 
the army of tens of thousands and the little knot of forty gymnasts, It 
must be admitted, too, that the Times gave needless consequence to the 
fact that the Queen “ scored three poiats” by pulliog a string ; and that 
the rifle practice might have been much more gracefully and appropri- 
ately opened by the Prince Consort (who is a good shot we believe) io 
the presence of Her Majeety. Nevertheless, we may filly take advantage, 
of the occasion to point again the rather trite moral which has been dili- 





gently and not altogether unavailingly urged in the Albion for some 
years :-—that if the writers on either side of the ocean would take half as 
mach pains to improve their knowledge of each other as they do to po- 
lish their sarcasms against each other, they would be doing better service 
to themselves and to the world at large. 





The Bachelor Housekeeper. 

It is not always that we are so fortunate as to agree entirely with that 
accomplished and astate prelate the Roman Catholic Archbishop of New 
York. But to one of his recent pronunciamentos, we desire to express our 
unexceptional adhesion. At the recent annual exhibition exercises, 
which close the year’s study at St. Vincent’s School for Young Ladies, 
Archbishop Hughes, after some very gay-bachelor-like flattery of the 
damsels before him, delivered himself of this very excellent piece of 
practical common sense. 

« although it is of the utmost importance, young ladies, that 
you should have a good education, should be accompliehed, cultivated, 
graceful and refined, yet there are other things that cannot be lost sight 
of. Before another year rolls around I propose to arrange with the 
Sisters for a new branch of study in the Academy. That branch of study 
is what the French call the science of cuisine. It is the science of 
keeping house, and that we all know commences with the kitchen. 
Every young lady, I don’t care if she be a Queen’s daughter, ought to 
understand that department of life. Even though she may not have to 
practice it, though she may be able to hire her cook, yet she should un- 
derstand it herself, for it may happen some day that the cook will dis- 
mies her. What a predicament she would be in thea. Well, what I was 
going to say was that the Sisters should arrange it co that all the girls 
over thirteen years of age sbould be enabled to spend a portion of the 
time in the kitchen, aud become acquainted with cooking and house- 
keeping. Here will be a new bureau of edacation. We shall then have 
the theory and practice too. 

‘ Another point and I will close. At the end of another year, if liv- 
ing, and my purse is long enough, I am going to give a gold medal of 
not less than $50 in value, to the young lady who will write the best 


essay, not exceeding five pages in length, upon this great new science I 
have spoken ef.” 


This is a step toward a system of training which has long been needed, 
especially in this country, but also in Eogland. Mr. Punch has recently 
said that if a man cannot be happy with an English wife and a French 
cook, he must have a very discontented disposition. True enough ; but 
what proportion even of prosperous Englishmen and Americans can 
afford to have a French cook? The relative number is infinitesimally 
small. And are all the others to be given bodily over to the horrors of 
mingled starvation and indigestion! If not, our excellent English and 
American wives must have a practical knowledge of house keeping, 
whicb, as the Archbishop well remarked, begins in the kitchen. Not that 
we expect the wives of merchants and professional men to be stewing 
over the kitchen-fire every day ; but they ought to be able to give iatel- 
ligent directions, and, if need be, instructions, to the half-taught cooks 
which they are compelled to employ. Now this they can never do witb. 
out having themselves acquired a practical knowledge of the art of cook- 
ing. All the cookery books in the world are only helps to this know- 
ledge ; which comes not by study, but by use. If not obtained before 
marriage, it must be painfully acquired by unpleasant experience afier 
that event. It is best learned at the side of a judicious mother; but if 
euch teaching is not available, let this most useful study be prosecuted 
at echool. We only wonder that we have to thank a bachelor by virtue 
of bis office, for this practical effort towards improved housekeeping. 

Apropos of this subject we quote the following clever lines by Owen 
Meredith : 


“ We may live without poetry, music and art ; 
We may live without conscience, and live without heart ; 
We may live without friends ; we may live without books ; 
But civilized man caunot live without cooks, 
He may live without books, what is knowledge but grieving? 
He may live without hope, what is hope but deceiving ? 
He may live without love, what is passion but pining ? 
But civilized man cannot live without dining.” 








A Dog and Collar for the Prince of Wales. 


Since the day Pope wrote on the collar of one Prince of Wales’ dog— 
“Tam his Highness’ dog at Kew ; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you?” 
there has been_no princely dog-collar worthy of any particular notice, 
until the manufacture of the one noticed in the following paragraph. 
The present chosen by the Newfoundlanders, is a most appropriate one 
and we doubt not will be very acceptable to the Prince. : 

The inhabitants of St. Joha’s, Newfoundland, intend presenting to the 
Prince of Wales a very appropriate specimen of their native production. 
A fine large Newfoundland dog bas been selected for his Royal Highness, 
and to have this noble animal appear to the best advantage, a silver 
collar was necessary. So they requested their friends, Messrs. Hewlet & 
Torrance, of this City, to have one made regardless of expense. These 
gentlemen, with great judgment, instructed Messrs. Tiffany & Co. to do 
their best,—and the elaborate and highly-fiuished article which we had 
the pleacure of inspecting, yesterday morning, reflects great credit on 
this house, which has so long bad the reputation of producing the most 
artistic and elegant silverware in the country. 

The collar is of solid silver, and is formed of a wide heavy chain, with 
an ornamental centre piece, and weighs forty-five ounces. Some idea of 
its size may be formed from the fact that the dog’s neck is twenty-four 
inches in circumference. 

The centre plate, which is surrounded by a wreath of oak leaves, and 
is surmounted by the Prince’s crest, bears the inscription : 

Presented 
to his Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales, 
by the inhabitants of Newfoundland. 

On one side are the Royal Arms, and on the other the Prince’s Arms, 
and in all the details the workmanship is remarkably fine, even the key 
of the padlock is appropriate, ths handle being the Prince’s well known 
crest. 

Attached to it is a polished cast-steel chain, which, although only two 
yards long, cost $50. The value of the whole, which is neatly fitted ina 
Morocco case lined with Royal purple velvet, is about $300. 

It is to be regretted that Messrs. Tiffany & Co. were, not able to ex- 
hibit it for a few days, but so short a time wes given for its manufacture 
that it was only finished yerterday morning, and went forward to its des- 
tination in the steamship Parana. 


—— 


DOranta. 

The out-of-doors drama still flourishes amain, as it is, indeed, hardly surpris- 
ing that it should do in these tremendous days and nights of July. Strong, 
indeed, must be the temptations which are to seduce us to sit, gasping and 
deliquescent, for two mortal hours, in front of the blazing footlights, and sur- 
rounded by masses of humanity, to each and all of whom the prayer of Hamle; 
has been granted, unasked, by the fervent powers, bidding their 

—— “* too, too solid flesh to melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew.” 
It is a beautiful tribute which our actors pay, at this season of the year, to the 
gentler attributes of our common nature, in tneir appeals to our sympathy and 
our generous good-will. To select for the season of “ benefits” precisely that 
season at which all men, and women tod, become equally incapable of thought, 
and indisposed to emotion, is to show that the nobler feelings within us are 
fully believed to be the stronger also. I can only hope that the ingenuous con- 
fidence thus manifested by the histrionic world, in the world at large, is never 
dashed with crue! undeceptions. Certainly, those who delight in the arch sim- 
plicity, the delicate loveliness, and the pleading, pathetic voice of Mrs, Agnes 
Robertson Bourcicault, or rejoice in the exuberant activity, the flashing 
shoulders, the developed graces, and the riotous fan of Mrs. John Wood, could 
not have attested their feelings more positively and proudly, than by going to 
see these ladies play, the one at the Winter Garden, the other at Miss 


Laura Keene’s, on Monday last. The dame who cast her glove in among 
the lions before Kiog Francis, and bade her Knight Delorges, leap down and 
pick it up, did not stake her power upon a mere defiaite throw. Ladeed, inas- 
much as any stimulus is always more endurable while it lasts than atrophy, I 

dare say Delorges, with his eye on the lions, was mach happier ia his mind than 
young New York in his orchestra stall, vainly toiling at his limp shirt-collars 
and wearing his gloves into a futile fan, for the sweet sake of the Ovlleea Bawn, 
or the highly androgynous attractions of Mr. Persimmons, Jr. What then 
shall we say for the enthusiasts who have in the past week emulated Shadrach, 
Meschach and Abednego, at the summons of mere “ forked radishes,” men of 
like passions with themselves? Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Florence, Mr. Blake, Mr. 
Mark Smith, how can you ever be sufficiently grateful to those who have gone 
through the fiery furnace for the sake of Art and you? Mr. Florence and Mr. 

Mark Smith, indeed, had less faith than their brethren. Neither of them chose 
torely on the strictly esthetic impulses of the intelligent public, but wood 
the world, the one with a ghost the other with a lady who although certawly a 
revenanie, is too fair and comely to be classed with the creatures that flee at 
cock-crow. 

A ghost in July is almost as pleasant to think of as a champagne cobbler, or 
adewy caraffe of claret tinkling with the tintinnabular spoils of Rockland Lake. 
Whatever other faults a ghost may have he certainly cannot be expected to per 
spire, or to wipe his glowing brows with a scarlet bandanna. The chances are 
all io favour of his being as cool a companion as you can find. S» when Mr, 
Florence announced that he would produce the ghost of Mr. Toodles for his 
own benefit, I felt sure that he had hit upon something m re fresh even and at- 
tractive than the Indian Punkabs, or the fountain of “ real Cologue water.” 

And I was right. New York has thronged to see and hear the spirit, and the 
spirit, more obliging than his New England comrades who haunt the legs of dinner- 
tables and rap the toes of good-looking spinsters has consented to be both seen 
and heard. Mr. Florence’s Toodles resembles the Toodles of Mr. Burton quite as 
closely as the late Prince Jerome when he wore the gray coat and the little 
‘‘ world-famous cocked-bat,” resembled the great Emperor. As a matter of cos- 
tame, it is of course the identical Toodles of the past ; but as the best of us kaow 
that there are moments when we only describe ourselves as feeling, not “like 
ourselves, but like some unpleasant fellow in our clothes,” so it was quite 
within the range of possibility that Mr. Florence in Toodles’ tights and hats 
might give us only a vision of that illustrious inebriate transfigured after the 
fashion of Bottom with the ass’s head. I am happy to testify, for my own 
part, that he did much more than this. Still | think that on the whole, Prince 
Jerome in the Marengo overcoat must have been a more agreeable spectacle 
to the generation of 1850, than to the veterans of the Invalides who had 
seen that overcoat wave the victorious eagles of France onward on 
their tireless and terrible flight from Moscow to Madrid. Mr. Mark Smith, 
having no disembodied sprites to invoke, contented himself with a piece of 
“ buman nature’s daily food.” Miss Jane Coombes, after two years of provin- 
cial experience, returned last night to the metropvlitan stage at Niblo’s, toshow 
in the “ School for Scandal,” how much refinement of natural feeling, and the 
charm of singularly simple and unspoiled beauty may do towards supplying the 
want of that close and intense study under really leading masters, which so few 
of our actors and actresses seem willing to undergo. It is odd, is it not, that 
for one man or woman, naturally gifted with any promising intellectual faculty 
or personal grace, who will take the pains and time to make Heaven’s dower 
available, there are filty to be tound who will give their “ whole minds,” like 
Punch's youth, to tying @ cravat, or cultivating a flower-garden, or training a 
trotiing-horse. That fatal old notion of the “ spontaneity of genius,” which is 
just about as sensible as it would be to talk of the “ spontaneity” of cucum- 
bers or twenty-dollar gold pieces, bas proved itself a most insidious ally to the 
native vanity and laziness of the human heart. 

I should like to make a Zovave charge upon this absurdity. But the day is 
far too hot, aud I am too sure that my Jast disrespectful allusion to the great 
watering-place virtue of * laziness,” must have disgusted nine-tenths*of my 
readers, to prosecute the attack. 

So I shall ever betake myself to the open air-theatre, and see if those quaint 
parodies of the Zouaves, the last stars on our stage, have yet deserted 
the boards. If they have not, I shall taste a pleasure worthy of 
Lucretius himself. Sitting in a cool, shaded verandah, with a cheroot, 
and the necessary preparations of ice, your feet at large in your Manilla 
slippers, and the soft breezes playing with your pine-apple jacket, what can be 
more delightful than to gaze upon 2 company of your fellow beings draped in 
scarlet cluth and charged with heavy rifles, plungiwg madly to and fro under the 
sharp strokes of the indignant sun 7 HAMILTON, 


a 


Pacts and faucies 


The Great Eastern will leave New York for England, via Halifax, on the 
16:h of August. Oa Monday the 30th ivst. she is to make an excurs'on 
to Cape May, returning on Wedaerday. The tickets will cost $10.———_ 
Excursion trips to the Coal Fields of Pennsylvania at very cheap rates, 
with liberty to spend ten days on the route, are advertised by the New 
Jersey Central Railroad. Such an excursion must be pleasant, 
and may be turned to profitable account by the inquiring tourist.— 
The steamer City of New York, Capt. Pegram, U. S. N., Commander, 
left Boston on Thursday for the fishing-grounds of the Provinces, Ex. 
Gov. Hubbard, of New Hampshire, U.8. Commissioner under the Reci- 
procity Trea.y, with other officials, proceed in her to Newfoundland, 
where they will be joiaed by the British Commissioners, and proceed to de- 
fine the fiching boundaries, as provided for in the Reciprocity Treaty ——- 
—tThe mortem examination of the body of Prince Jerume led to the 
discovery of a ball which had remained in bis chest, after a duel which he 
fought io bis youth with a brother of Marshal Davoust. The deceased 
prince, it is stated, has left memoirs, and in bis will prescribed all the 
measures which are to be adopted for their publication. On crim- 
inal charges more women are acquitted than men. Of the men who were 
proceeded against summarily iu the year endiog at Michaelmas, 1859, . 
68-7 per cent. were convicted by the magistrates; of the women oaly 
53 9 per cent.—a difference of nearly 15 per cent. Mr. Redgrave states 
that it is so throughout the criminal statistics, and therefore it must ex- 
tend to the graver offences, but in compiliog the “ Judicial Statistics,” 
he bas distinguished males from females in the commitments for indict- 
able offences, but not in the convictions. The cause he assigns for this 
good luck of women is leniency towards their sex ; so that Justice is not 
0 blind as she is painted.——_——The city authorities of Charlestown 
have appointed a committee to arrange fora public demonstration of wel- 
come to the first Galway steamer that arrives there, and a dock has been se- 
lected for her. ——aA prospectus bas just been issued of a Greek Illus 
trated newspaper, O Britannicus Aster, which it is intended shall be printed 
in the living language of the Greeks, and published in London every Thurs 
day! It is to be the same size as the [Uustrated London News, and is to 
contain from fifteen to twenty-five well executed eograviogs.————The 
Chamber of Representatives of Belgium, bas definitely adopted, by 
66 votes to 41, a bill for abolishing octrois, the general principle of which 
they had previously voted.——_——The French Chamber of Deputies has 
voted an extraordinary credit of 4900000f. for the laying of an 
electric cable direct between France and Algeria——_——— 
The first contract for the execution of a portion of the new bronze 
coinage has just been taken by James Watt & Co., of Sobo, near Bir- 
mingbam, and it is said that the quantity contracted for amounts to be- 
tween 1,700 and 1,800 tons, or somethiug like 250 or 300 millions of 
pence, balfpence, and farthings————Mr. Daniel O’ConncIl, of Derry- 
nane Abbey, grandson of ‘ The Liberator,” after having completed bis 
course of study and improved his observation by irepecting the best 
specimens of church architecture in classic lauds, has determined to com- 
mence his prof.ssion in Dublin as an architect —-——-A company has 
been formed in London for the construction of pneumatic tubes jor the 
conveyance of despatches and parcels, includiog the muil bags of the 
Post- Office. —A lad employed at Mookwearmouth Colliery was 
lately committed for trial on a charge of attempting to murder. The 
little miscreant had placed pit props at the mouth of the sbaft in euch a 
maoner that if the cage bad struck them, persons travelling in it might 
have been killed. The object of the boy appears to have been to geta 
holiday by “ laving the pit idle.” The Loadon Court Journal states 
that* our gay and gallant Premier rode to Harrow and back on horseback, 
to hear the speeches, Lord Palmerston cherishes a great affection for 
Harrow, and made a great point to be present. He rode home against 
time, and did the eleven miles in about aa hour,’”,——-——T he Swiss co- 
lonel, Von Mehel, who burned down nearly a whole faubourg of Paler- 
mo, both houses and inhabitants, has been promoted to the rank of 
general, aud sent to Calabria at the head of adivision. Lieut. General 
Clary, who commanded the sacking of Catania, bas been made a full 
general. A letter from Coburg says: “ Preparations are being 














mude for the reception of Prince Alfred, who will sbortly arrive here, 
aud live alternately at Coburg and at Gotha. The reiguing duke not 
baviog avy children, Prince Alfred, his nepbew, is his presumptive beir.’’ 
——A Paris correspondent of the Brussels IJndépendance states 
that M. Mario has been engaged at the Théatre lalieoue, for the 














sum of 90,000 francs for the season. 


One afiernoon recently, 
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Minnesota, after anexcursion of two 
vers. They, have.killed boffaloes, 
The Committee for raising a 
Hallam, bave resolved to erect a fall length 
in St. Paul’s; an eligible site having been offered by the 
+ ___Mr. Aleock, the British Envoy to Japan, is 
satisfied that the collective trade of the three ports during the first 
months after their opeaing by treaty bas.not been short of £1,000,000, 
and the ts such ag-rarely fall to he lot of mercbante, even in the 
tea is exocllept, and. the ailk promises to realize better pri- 
Chinese —_——A Berlin ue , aims be xf ee 
eummer residence of og of Bavaria, is 
rnp Prana el a er 
tate retreat from Naples. —— yjawi le 
having resigoed the office of Preeideat of the General Council of Medical 
Edacation and tion. of, the; United Kingdom, the Council 
have elected Mr. J F.R.S., theic President. in. bis 
’ rom 


G 
il copy of the works of Shakapeare, based 
ydell’s 
and drawings extended to 


ry cst and by the addition of engravings 
44 large volames, bas been sold by auction 
London. It was formed by the late Thomas Tarner, E-q., of Glouces- 
resalt.of aiany years! enthusiastic purtuit and careful arrange- 
ment—and sold for £495: A goblet made from the Shakepeare malberry 
tree also in the same collection sold for £21. I bave known a few 
thin men to snecend.engR © recent writer, but the laurel crown is ecarcely 
ever awarded them in a hearty and gonial way. They get on as vam- 
ires and ghouls get on, by sacking the blood of innumerable victims. 
Their fellow-creatures’ ate to this claes of adventurers just so many 
= They swallow them, but'they do not fatten upon them. Neither 
didthe late Mr. Dando. If any scheme be a foot for farming mankind 
for the profit of a few of course afat man will be the chairman, but 4 
thin man will undertake the general management of the busimess. 
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Tae Orpneonists.—The French invasion of Sydenbam, projected eome 
months ago and carried into effect on the 25th, ended in a victory so 
complete that even the conquered clapped their palms and raised. their 
voices in honour of the victors. Some 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants of 
these realms were fairly vanquished by 3000 Gauls; and what is still 
more remarkable, (especially when taking iato consideration the exira 
ordinary display which on Satarday afternoon gave to peaceful Hyde 
Park the appearance of a battle-field), were not at all ashamed of the 
result, The enemy, unmolested—nay, even aided, by those in authority 
—setting at defianee wind and weather, “s’ ient des convois du i 
defer” (took posession of the railway carriages), and, from eight in the 
morning till nearly two in the afternoon, poured legion after legion, into 
the neighbourhood of Sydenham, until the Crystal Palace (that imagi- 
nary stronghold) was successfally occupied without a gon being fired. 
One might almost have supposed that treason had been at work, for the 
eyes of the French on their arrival were met on every side by the fami- 
liar aspect of the “ tricolour.” 

The performances of the Orpheonists at the Crystal Palace fully bore 
out, says the Times, the fame that bad everywhere preceded them. The 
3 000 members who met together yesterday afternoon in the Handel Or- 
cheatra represent the cream of no less than 800 choral bodies now exist- 
ing in France, comprising in their organization as many as 40 000 more 
or Jess practised singers, and somewhere about 200.000 outsiders, candi- 
dates for admission to the ranks of one or other of the sucieties, The 
nena a festivals of the Orpheonists in the larger towns of France are 

mposing solemnities, and materially help to consolidate the general 
echeme of anion at which M Delaporte has aimed, and for which be has 
laboured with such indefatigable diligence. The latest and most im- 
— of these gatherings was held in March, 1859, when upwards of 
,000 Orpheonists assembled in the Palais de |’Industrie, and succeeded 
in astonishing. and delizhtiug in an equal measure the not very easily 
moved Parisians The visit to England wus the next step contemplated, 
and, under all circumstances, its successful accomplishment confers in- 
finite credit both on the Orpheonists themselves-and the managers of the 
Crystal Palace. “ Aujourd’hui”--writes M. Raymond de Breilh—“ la 
France musicale passe le détroit ; 3 000 de ses meilleurs chanteurs viennent rati 
fern le traité wndissoluble du libre de Uart de la " 
That exchange has been ratified to the thorough satisfaction of both 
ties. The Freach Artists huve not merely entertained their English 
Boats with admirable examples of choral singing; they have done more ; 
they bave taught them something fresh, and in giviog them a new senra- 
tion have shown that the resources of art are by nqmeans exhausted— 
that, in short, Handelian singing. the singiug of matrigals, part songs, 
chante, and glees, does not constitute all that is to be done, or all that 
is worth doing in a field which many bad supposed to be exclusively oc 
by by the Germans and the English. Prince Galitzio, the other day, 
in St. James’s ball, tanght us a good deal about Russian choral music ; 
and pow the Orpheonists have afforded us the same good turn with re- 
gard to the French. 


Fowerat or Parxce Jenome.—The funeral of Prince Jerome, like all 
splendid epectacies, attracted a great crowd. The day was fine, but 
somewhat sultry. The line of the procession ultimately decided upon— 
the Rue Rivoli, Place de la Concorde, and the Pont des Invalides—en- 
abled the greatest number of people possible to bave a good view of the 
gorawous pageant. The Tuileries gardens, which it was for a time 

would be closed, were kept open as usual, and the terraces which 
command the Place de la Concorde and line the railiog of the Rue 
Rivoli, were clorely packed from an early hour. The Place de Ja Con. 
corde iteelf was not eo full as I bave often seen it on an illumination 
nigbt; bat etill the troops and National Guards were hemmed in on 
either side by very dense masses, occupying, perbaps, half the vast arena. 

The:sbops were not geverally clo ed, and although nothing could be 

apore reepectful than the attitude of the crowd as the coffia passed, there 
~weg nothing at all like that aniversally pervading sentiment of a really 

national mourniog such as bas been witnessed on former occasions—at 

» the faneral of the Duke of Orleans for instance. The troops lined the 

whole route from the gates of Palais Royal to those of the Iovalides, 

* ‘The clergy of St. Roch, assisted by the Emperor’s chaplains, took charge 

- Of the corpse, and marched before and by the side of it, carrying lighted 
wax te 

The foneral car was the very one used for the interment of the la- 

mented Duke of Orleans, but it had been redecorated and was reaplend- 

ent with silver ornaments, The pall-bearers were M. Fould, Minister of 

State; Admiral Hamelio, Minister of Marine; Marshal Vaillant, and 

M. Troplong, the President ot the Senate. Prince Napoleon was the 
cbief mourver, and it was much remarked that he appeared profoundly 
afflicted. He followed the coffin bareheaded, wearing a black closk over 
_ bis general’s uniform. The marsbals commanding districts bad been 
summoned to Paris to take part in the ceremony, and marched bebind 
Prince Napoleon. Marshals Niel and Canrobert uod the Doke of Mala- 
koff were recogaized by the crowd with much iaterest. A oumber of 
mourning and other carriages followed. The procession was so long 
that it took upwards of two bours to defile. Cardinal Morlot, Archbisbop 
of Paris, performed the funeral service, and after an oration by the 

Bishop of Troyes, which will doubtless be published in the Moniteur to- 

morrow, the body was lowered into the vault of the chapel of St. Jerome, 

which the deceared Prince some time since eelecied for bis reeting place. 
none could exceed the splendour of the mourning decorations of the 
chape 





The crowd on the Place des Invalides broke through the lines of the 
police, and I hear that aa old man was killed, and. a woman taken with 
premature labour in consequence of fright—Daily News. 





Tue Ancreyt Anmsrrones ann Wuitwortus.—“ The date of the first 
appearance of cannon in the field bas long beeu a subject of dispute, and 
of cotvest ‘between opposing archwologists, The chief argoments 
brought forward by those who maintain that the English employed can 
non at this place in 1346, are, the passage in the *Chroniques de St, 
Denis,’ that of Villani, the 8 Froissart, and the statemeat already 
noticed of this chronicler, that the Eoglish were ‘u-ed to carry cannon 
swith their armies.’ On the other side it is objected that in the numerous 
amanuecripts of Proissart, where he has related with such particularity 
apd-at euch length, and from the testimony of those who took part in the 
figbt, the various incidents of the day (and of the previous march, also,) 
aot a word appears about guns or guovers ; but the rout of the Genoese 
ie erhoaty attribated to the Eoglish archers, The in the 


iq runs thas :—‘ Lisquieulz Anglois gettereat trois 
canons dont il adviot que les Genevois arbalestriers, gal vstoient ou pre- 
mier front, tournérent 


dos et laissidvent le traire, ei ne ecet on si ce fur 





core will long remain so. The ee of Cressy still continues a scene | 


trison on non.’ Villani writes:—‘ E ordioé ile d'[oghilterra i suoi 


-arceri, che n’avea grande qaantits su per le carra, e tali di sotto con 


bombarde che saettano paliotte di ferro con fuoco. per impaurire e di- 
sertare icavallide’ Franc-schi.’ The transcript of Froissart’s Chronicles 
preserved in the Library of Amiens contains this passage :— Et li An- 
gles descliquerent aucuns canons qu'ils avoient en la battaille pour 
esbabir les Genevois.”’ 

“ The anonymous compilation of this portion of the ‘Grandes Chro- 
niques,’ and the distance of Villani from the scene of action, are not cir- 
cumstances to add weight to the evidence of the volumes in question ; 
and both writers may be pardoned for seeking to ref+r the disaster that 
befel their countrymen to the employment of eome new and terrible in- 
atiunent of destraction. The unique copy of Froirsart at Amiens does 
not seem entitled to much attention. It can scarcely be an early manu- 
script, or we should have had transcripts containing the same words ; 
and, if late, its authority vanishes altogether. 

“Io 1382 however, we obtain more reliable evidence of the employ- 
ment of field guns. The men of Ghent, marching to the attack of their 
adversaries of Bruges, ‘ chargé-rent environ deux cents chars de canon 
et d’artillerie :’ they took their post on a bill, suffered the troops of the 
count to begin the attack, manwavred to get the advantage of the sun, 
and plied the Brugeois with their guns, ‘Sit6! que ceux de Benge 
ouirent la voix de ceux de Gand et les canons deeliquer. et que ils.les 
virent venir de front pour eux aasaillir Aprement, ils jetérent leurs ba- 
tons jas et tournérent le dos.’ 

At the combat of the Pont-de-Comines in the same year, ‘y avoit 
aucuns qui jetoient de portatives, et qui traioient grands quar- 
riaulx enpennés de fer, et les faisoient voler outre le pont jusques & la 
ville de Comines.’ 

“ Philip von Arteveld directs his men assembled on the Mount-d’Or, 
when the attack shall begin, to ply their bombards, cannon, and cross- 
bows, in order to intimidate the enemy. And we further learn that 
— cannons and bombards cast forth ‘gros carreaux empennés 
@airain. 

“That hand guns were invented, Leen. but rarely appearing, in this 
century seems very probable from several contemporary evidences.” 





Review or Mitit1a.—The great Review of the 30th ult. was fol- 
lowed by another on the 3d. inst. In Hyde Park her Majetfy was 
greeted by upwards of 20.000 Volunteers equal in bearing and equip- 
ment to the best troops of the L'ne ; at Aldershottas many Regulars and 
Militia, splendidly urganized, defiled before the Royal presence. It tella 
something for our military strength that 40 000 soldiers should have been 
under arms witbia the space of a week, and we have some reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves on such an increase of our defensive force. There is 
still, however, another step to be taken, and Monday next will witness 
the first move. The National Rifle Meeting on Wimbiedon-common will 
ioaugurate the adoption of a new national weapon, and of a custom 
which, half-practice and half-pastime, will turn every civilian into a 
fighting man, and every fighting man into a formidable sharpshooter. 
There has been no such spectacle for ages past ; indeed, there never was, 
for when the longbow was the weapon of Englishmen England bad not 
centralization enough fora “ national” gathering. Next week the Queen 
in person will open the competition, and from that hour we trust to see 
ens take its place among the favourite exercises of the popu- 
ation. 

We bave still our advantages left, if we will but improve them. That 
national ep'rit of independence and self-reliance which has produced 
100,000 Volunteers since June last will serve better than anything else 
to convert these Volunteers into genuine marksmen. It is the main ele- 
ment of military perfection, and the more delicate the weapon the more 
important becomes the intelligence of the soldier. A man who of his 
own free will acd private resolution has accepted the daties, adopted the 
costume, and submitted to the training of a soldier. will fiad very little 
difficulty in taking one step more, and making himself master of his 
weapon. Besides, it cannot be denied that we have a turn this way. 
Not a lad ia the country but bas felt the irresistible attraction of a gun. 
Few but have tasted at some time or other the sweetness of stolen 
sport. Then, maoufactoring ekill will count for something in the mat- 
ter, and money for still more. The War Secretary said the other day, 
that to put a new rifle into the bands of all our troops, and provide the 
requisite number for store, would be a®case of £10 000,000—an outlay 
which not many countries could bear. In fact, national wealth and re- 
sources will enter most materially into the question, and these are points 
on which we may take our stand with some confidenee. At present the 
great object is practice, which will infallibly be fullowed by skill in most 
instances, and familiarity in all. What these results have been generally 
attained, we shall see what a foundation of. national strength bas been 
laid by that first Royal rifle shot on Wimbledon-common.— Times, July 5. 





Weak Ports mm Tae Votonreer Movement.—It cacnot be denied 
tbat the Volunteer movement has at least two weak points, each of which 
is of great importance, though each admits of an easy and complete re- 
medy. The first is that whatever may be the excellence of the privates, 
they will hardly feel that confidence in their officers which is essential 
to the efficiency of an armed force. An educated man may learn the 
manceuvres which are required of a private soldier at odds and ends of 
time, as he might in the same manner learn to box or to fence, but it is 
a very different matter to command a regiment. To perform really well 
the duties which such a oy entails, is a profession in iteelf. It is not 
the mere routine knowledge of the drill-sergeant that will make a mao 
a really good commander. He would require for that purpose real mi- 
litary knowledge, and real experience ; and though many of the officers 
of the Volunteers possess these requisites—some in a very high degree— 
there are many who do not, and their ignorance would, if the corps were 
called upon for active eervice, go far to neutralize the good qualities of 
the men under their command. Fortunately the remedy is as easy as 
the defect is obvious and important, and it is ia the hands of the Volun- 
teers themselves. There are abundance of men in the country who have 
seen service of the most serious kind, and who would be only too bappy 
to take the command of Volunteer corps. No social or personal con- 
siderations ehou!d be allowed to interfere with their election. Volun- 
teers should remember that, if they are ever called upon to serve in the 
field, the presence of a real soldier at their head may not only make all 
the difference between their being serviceable and being a mere incam- 
brance, but may be a matter of life or death to many bundreds of them. 

Another, and perbaps in some ways an eveo more serious defect in 
the system as it stands at present, is that the movement is practically 
confived to a single claes. Almost all the Volunteers in Hyde Park on 
Saturday last were more or less in eary circumstances, All of them. at 
any rate, cou'd afford a uniform which cost £4 or £5. Lady London- 
derry’s artillerymen from Seaham, and the Working Men’s College corps, 
were exceptions to this, but, asa rule, the poor are excluded from the 
movement. Tbis is an immense evil. It looks as if the upper and mid- 
die classes of society looked upon the lower classes as evemies, or, at 
best, as doubtful friends, and it prevents the movement from attainiog 

portions which would make it utter madness to think of an invasion. 
t is almost ao insult to dwell upon the miserable folly aod utter ground- 
leesness of any such feeling, if it existed. Happily there is no question 
whatever which could not be openly and peaceably discussed in this 
country. There is absolutely nothing to prevent any man who is dis- 
posed to do so from agitating in favour of the most extreme democratic 
or socialist opinions, and as this is 20, there is nothing to fight sbout. 
There are probably not # bundred men in England who are so mad as to 
have any sort of wish to make their opinions prevail by main force. 
The mere suspicion of the existence of such a party in 1848 roused a 
counter demonstration which will not be forgotten for many years to 
come. It is perhyps even more fortunate that the nature of the people 
of England is such that if they did want to fight, no mere mechanical! 
contrivance would prevent them. Arms, and men too, would be forth- 
coming at once, if there were anything like oppression to contend 
against. If that were not so, the history of England would have come 
to an end.— Review. 
—~—So—— 


Ovituary. 


' In London, Sir G. R. Brooke Pecbell, Bart, M.P., for Brighton. He was. the 
second son of Major-General tir Thomas Brooke Pechell, Bart., and was boro 
in 1789. He entered the navy in 1803. The baronetcy in default of surviving 
male issue devolves on his cousin George Samuel, eldest son of tne late Captain 
S. G. Pechell, R.N., born in 1819, and married in 1842 to Mies Brenner, daughter 
of Colonel Brenner, of the Madras Army.—In London, Mr. R. E. Broughton, fur 
some years one of the tes of the London Police Coort. He was upwards 
of 80°years of and was universally At Montrea!, the Hon. 
John Molson. was born in October, 1787. Mr. Molson’s name was from the 
first connected with steam-ravigation on the 8 Later, he joined 
dis brothers in establishing Molson’s Bank, of which he died the Vice-President, 
He had been for several of the Bank of Montreal. Thus, for a 
long half centary bis n.me hes been linked with the commerce and financial in- 





Aratyp. 
Oor Mrurrany Srrevoru.—On the 7th inst., we published a sam 
of a returo to Parliament, showing io a few figures our military etreng:h. 
The Globe enters on an examination of the return which gives an interests 
ing result, showing what we have really to depend on, as well as what 
we have on paper. 
Upon the face of the return (says our contemporary) it appears that 
the total number of persons available to take up arms at the 
moment in the United Kingdom is 323,259: Now, the points of intereat 
are to inquire how many of these exist upon paper only ; how 
could be really brought into the field; what number are thoroughly 
efficient soldiere trained aud fit for any service ; and what proportion in 
such @ state that under pressure a short period would suffice to make 
them effective for our purpose. As regards the reality of the 323,000, 
‘with the exception of the volunteers, whose exact strength is oaly com- 
puted approximately, they are all in existence in flesh and blood, for the 
return is not of the “establishments,” which is often only splendidly 
illusory, but of effectives. The total is composed of 68,000 men belong 
ing to regiments of the regular army, 33,000 to depots of line, 16,000 
embodied Militia, 52,000 disembodied Militia, 15,000 Yeomanry, 15,000 
Enrolled Pensioners, and 122,000 Volunteers. For practical purposes 
we may divide them into three classes, In the first we include all those 
immediately available for service of any kind, thoroughly drilled and 
instructed in all that appertains to their own. particular branch of the 
service—in short, picked berte 2 To the second we would enumerate 
those who are in a fair state of efficiency, capable of undertaking ordi- 
nary daty, and in conjuoction with the first class ready to form a fair 
proportion of an ordinarily efficient army, as’we find armies on the ave- 
rage. The third division would comprise those who, though not at this 
moment to be placed beside the second class, are yet enrolled and in 
such a condition that a little time would enable them to take their place 
with credit on the roll for the discharge of military duty. 

In the first class, excludiog depots, we have of the regular army 1317 
Household Cavalry, and 9802 Cavalry of the Line, 1738 Horse and 
14,636 Foot Artillery, 2089 Royal Eogineers, 1715 Military Trato, 6253 
Foot Guards, and 30 642 Infantry, making altogether some 68,000 of the 
Line. Of the Infantry of the Line every man is thoroughly drilled, hav- 
ing passed through a sufficient probation from the depot, and we make 
no deduction from the number save that which it is right to doon the 
score of sickness, The Artillery, Cavalry, Military Train, and Foot 
Guards, however, are not eo distinctly divided into effectives and re- 
cruits, and from each of these heads it is only fair to subtract about 
twenty per cent., who cannot be considered immediately effectives of 
the first clases. We thus obtain, in round numbers, about 1500 Horse 
Artillery, 1000 Housebold Cavalry, 8000 Cavalry of the Line, 11.000 
Royal Artillery, 1600 Royal Engineers, 1300 Military Train, 5000 Foot 
Guards, and (deducting ten per cent. for casualties), 27,500 Infantry of 
the Liue ; making altogether, 56.000 effectives in the largest sense of 
the word. To this we may fairly add 10.000 of the 15,000 Enrolled 
Pensioners, and we are glad to say fally 5000 of the embodied Militia, 
who are in every rerpect equal to troops of the Line, and we have got 
in rouod numbers 70.000 picked soldiers in the highest state of efficiency, 
and at once ready for any service they might be called upon to under- 
take. 

In the second class, or those at once available for ordinary service, we 

may reckon somewhat over one-third of those constituting the Line de- 
pots—namely, 12,000 men, about 8000 embodied Militia, 3000 Earolled 
Pensioners not included among the freshest and most efficient, forming 
the first class; about one-third, or say 16,000 of the disembodied Militia, 
probably 8000 of the Yeomanry Cavalry, and about 40 000 of the Volun- 
teers, e can thus master of this second class about 87,000. 
Among thoee actually enrolled for service who, though not immediately 
efficient, may yet be expected to be so in a thort p-riod, we may consider 
that we have 20,000 young soldiers of all branches of the regular army, 
about the same number of the disembodied Militia, some 5000 Yeo- 
maory Cavalry, aud certainly about 60,000 volunteers, or altogether 
105,000 men. 

It thus appears (and our calculations are framed upon a most moderate 
interpretation of the figures in the return) that at the present moment we 
have actually in existence, within the United Kingdom, 175 000 men 
available for immediate service, of whom 70000 are among the best- 
drilled and finest soldiers in the world, and 105 000 who, after a few 
weeks, would be ready to take their place in discharging the ordinary 
duties of soldiers. 

Provisioninc Garrison Towns —At the request ef the Commission on 
the Defences of the Kingdom application was made to the authorities of 
certain garrison towns to know what stock of food would ordinarily be 
found in hand for the subsistence of the population if the towns were 
suddenly shut up. From the answersof the mayors of Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and Chatbam it may be taken that the supply of meat and cattle 
is not above a week’s consumption ; and of breadstuffs, salt provisions, 
and grocery not more thar would last from three to five weeks, if so 
much ; but the mayor of Plymouth adds, that with a brief notice, perbaps 
of a single day, a supply of food might be collected sufficient for at least 
six weeks consumption, and that he had ascertained from competent au- 
thority in the corn trade that with a week’s notice provisions might be 
obtaiued sufficient for three months. 


Wat-Orrice, Jons 29.—Memorandum—Maj-Gen W F Forster to be Mili- 
Sec to Com-in-Chief, in succession to Lt-Gen Sir C Yorke, KCB, res. 53d 
Ft: Maj-Gen Maunsell to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sutherland, CB, transferred to the 
93d. 93d: Lt-Gen Sutherland, CB, from the 53d, to be Col, v Gen Lord Clyde, 
GCB, transferred to Culdstream Gds, Ri! Artillery: Bvt Col Kennedy to be 
v Ingliby, removed as a Gen officer; Bvt-M.j Boxer, on the Super list, to be Lt- 
Col; Bvt-Maj Longden, to be Lt-Cul; Bvt-Maj Simpson to be Capt. Royal En- 
neers: Lts with temp rank to be Lts with permanent rank—W Innes, R M 
pbell, H Tovey, R N Bucle, R Athorpe, J Fellowes, R H B Beaumont, R H 
Williams, J G 8 Davies, E D C O’Brien, W J Carroll, 8 Auderson, C Woodward. 
96th: Lt French to be Capt, v Hallett, ret. Stajf—Lt Col and Bvt-Col Sir A H 
Horsford, KCB, from Inspec Field Officer of a it District, to be Dep Adj 
Gen, v Maj Gen Forster. Brevet—Maj Gen i to be Lt-Gen, v Dyne- 
ley, dec; Col Ingilby, to be Major-Gen. 


Navy. 

Axcuors.—One of these days the history of Trotman’s anchor 
ning with its neglect and ending with its extensive adoption, will be a 
curiosity. Tbe cost of this anchor is about a fuurth of that of the anchor 
in use in the Navy, it weigbs about half as much, and it is proved to be 
by 26 per cent. better for hulding ; yet there is only one in use in the 

avy, and that is for the special sufety of the Queen in her Majesty’s 
yacht. One officer only appears to have applied for Trotman’s anchor, 
and tbat without euccess ; and the Secretary for the Admiralty alleges 
that there is a professional dislike to the anchor proved to be the 
cheapest, lightest, and best. To what improvement bas there not beena 
professional dislike ? Steam navigation bad its season of ridicule. The 
rife bad long its opponents, and tne Duke of Wellington declared a de- 
cided preference for Brown Bess. The anchor of the Navy is the Brown 
Bess of the sea. There is some anchor worse, as the matchiock was worse 
tban Brown Bess, but there are nearly a dozen betier, and yet her Ma- 
jesty’s sbips are sent to sea with this inferiur article, on which their 
safeties and lives of their crews may depend. The aochor is the emblem 
of bope, and in one sense it practically continues such in the Navy, the 
seaman’s hope being tbat be eball not want a thing on which eo litte re- 
liance can be placed in time of rea! danger. The old proverb not to risk 
the loss of tbe sbip for a bulfpenoy- worth cf tar, is certainly not held in 
any resp ct in the Admiralty, which will not make a sacrifice of bad 
anchors ww good ones.— Ezaminer. 


The gun-boat Flying Fish, advance vessel of the Prince of Wales’s 
squadron, arrived at St. Johos, N. F., on the 18th inst. 


' Appromntwents.—Admiral Sir H. Prescott, K.C.B., has been awarded the 
grea service pension rendered vacant by the death of Admiral E. Hawker— 
ice-Admiial H. Johnstone, tv be commander-in-chief at the Nore, vice Vice- 
Admiral Harve;, whose period of service is about to expire.—Rear-admiral 
Stopford, to be captain of the Channel fleet, v Rear-Admiral G. Eiliott, res— 
Lieuts: G. B. Goolden, to Mars ; G. A. Brine, to Monarch ; W. J. Walker, to 
Barracouta ; Sir F. Blackwood, to Aboukir C. Batty and 
the Blenheim ; F. H. 8. Webber and A. J. Wooton, to 
to Torch ; D’A. 8. Preston promoted to the rank 
B. Grove and F. H. Blair, to the Colossus ; E. 
H. Goold, T. M. Magnay, C. G. Fane, and A. H. 
Biechoimn'’ HH, Baith, McD., te be additional to 
; H.H. .D., 
Lyall, to the Asia ; W. Hamilton, to Monarch ; J.C. Alaridge, 
L. Norcock, to ; BR. Deveson, to the ° 
more, #nd R. Deveson, to the Blenheim; H. F. Pullen, to be 
; and W. L. Ioch, to be secretary to Sir A. Fanshawe; G. Ramsden, 
to Bt. George ; J. Mallard, B. Scott, J. Ruy, and J. Pooley, 
Jouea, to be secretary to Vice-Admiral H. Johnstone ; F. G. Pearce, 


. 




















New Books. 
‘True poets are rare ; good dramatists, almost as rare ; dramatic poets 
high quality, rarest of all. Therefore we took up a very unpretend- 

ng volume entitled Count Filippo, or the Unequal Marriage, a Drama in 

plank verse by the Aathor of Saul, with reluctance aod misgivings. 

These were only partially removed by a reading of the firet page or two, 

but as we went on they vanished, and gave place to continuous interest 

and occasional admiration. 

« Count Filippo” is written to illustrate the folly end the wrong of 
a marriage between tender youth and advanced age. It takes its name 
from one of its principal characters, who is an elderly Nobleman and 
ghief Minister of State to Tremobla, Duke of Pereza, a very aged sove- 
reign. Filippo is married to a very young wife, whom he received “as 
per agreement” from the hands of her parents, and on whom he dotes 
He goes as ambassador from bis sovereign to a neighbouring Duke to 
demand the hand of the latter’s daughter for Hylas, heir to the throne 
of Pereza. During his absence Hylas, by the contrivance of a dissolute and 
crafty nobleman and his mistress, Gallantio and Paphiana, encounters Vo- 
lina, Filippo’s wife, during her daily ride, and has an opportunity of ren- 
dering her a service which brings him much into her company, and throws 
an interest round him that proves fatal to their peace. In the absence of her 
fatherly husband, for whom she never felt or expressed more than re- 
spect, they contract a passion for each other, very natural, and well 
suited to promote the happiness of botb, had they met before Volina’s 
marriage de convenance. She is chaste at heart, bat too weak of will; and 
after eevere struggles, she is false to her marriage vow. The Count, suc- 
cessful in his mission for Hylas, is warned of the state of things at home, 
and returns to his castle in disguise, where he fiads Hylas and his wile, 
the former also dieguised. In the midst of an angry altercation—the 
two men not recognising edch other—they are all summoned before the 
aged Duke ; and in bis presence a revelation is made, which not only 
proves the guilt of Hylas and Volina (which they, indeed, confess), but 
shows the manner iu which they were Jed into their folly by the machi- 
nations of Gallantio and Paphiana, and also brings home to the Dake 
and to Count Filippo the wrong they did in marrying Volina 
to a man more than thirty years her senior. The Duke 
dies of the nervous shock, which proves too great for his 
advanced years to sustain: Count Filippo resigns his marital 
rights in his wife, returns her dowry, grants her his forgiveness, 
begs here, and retires to a monastery : she also seeks to expiate her lapse 
by a conventual life, and her example is followed by her young lover: 
Gallantio is condemned to death, and Paphiana—also a false wife, but 
whose errors are of a very different degree of culpability from Volina’s— 
is left to the punishment of her remorse. There is an underplot, in which 
the husband of Papbiana is concerned ; but, though managed with some 
skill, it does not materially affect the progress of the drama, or add 
greatly to its interest. 

This plot is not new in its elements ; but it varies enough in its inci- 
dents, from its predeceseors of the same family, to have a peculiar interest 
to the reader :—audience, we suppose, the play will never have ; it is too 
much lacking in dramatic movement and opportunity for stage effect, to 
suit the theatre. Both in model and in style, “ Count Filippo” is based 
upon the Shakespearian romantic drama. Its author, however, is more 
poet than dramatist ; and as a poet he is gifted rather with fancy than 
imagination. His characters lack individuality and strong vitality. 
They are consistent with themselves, and not inconsistent with nature ; 
but they leave the impression of having been made by an aggregation of 
qualities from without, rather than evolved from a central conception. 

The author’s fancy is unusually lively and fruitful, and his power of 
verbal expression equally great. For instance read tbis speech of Hylas 
to himself as Volina turns from him to read a letter :— 


Oh, that she were my lady! might those eyes 
So brood and hover o’er a scrawl of mine! 
She smiles, and, oh, it is as if the abyss 
Had kindled, from the falling soft ajar 
O’ the coral gates of heaven ; her lips heayen’s gates, 
Her teeth a little troop of ivory cherabs. 
Again she smiles, again revealing them, 
Whiter than Venus’ yoke of drawing doves. 
Oh, to be air to be icdrawn between them,— 
To be her breath to float into that heaven ! 
To be expelled indeed, but, with rich change, 
To come forth incense. Oh, to bea lamp, 
To burn along with those bright eyes, for life, 
On Hymen’s altar! Oh, hard fate! hard fate! 
Dark life that now must lie forever waste, 
Uncultivated, save by passion’s plough! ; 
Dash me to death, Fate, that has dashed fair life, 
No more to be apbuilt on this rent base ; 
But all its polished stones, at one discharge, 
Scattered, as from the top of Etna, o’er life’s lea ; 
My cooled and quarried hopes around me lain, 
Turned into pumice, lime-like rottenness. 
Oh, Hylas, Hylas, what has thou not missed, 
In missivug this fair creature !—Hist she speaks. 
Notice here that power of fusicg the idea of the subject spoken of to- 
gether with that of the thing to which it is compared, which is the highest 
style of poetic simile, and which is so remarkable in the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and especially in the greatest of them. Notice, too, the 
easy mastery of language in its largest and simplest signification. Ob- 
serve also the little conceit about the “troop of ivory cherubs,” which 
is quite in the style of the Elizabethan writers. A similar fecundity of 
fancy, and richness of verbal colouring, is shown in the following solilo- 
quy ; which also glows with the fires of passion and remorse. It is 
spoken by Volina after her violation of her marriage vow. 
"Till night adieu. 
| Rising.) Till, till night? 
There is no till where it is ever now ; 
Now, now is night in this bedarkened soul. 
Come, Nature’s night. less dark than is my soul ; 
Eldest of things arrive and bear me hence, 
Self-stricken from the morning welkin, down 
To thine eternal arms ! Ah, me! so young, 
So early to be quenched #80 to have been 
Upon the Orient, ’midst Aurorean light, 
Caught by the Dis of Darkness! Darkness, come, 
Or ere comes Filippo ; dread Filippo 
As Darkness, dread as Dis ; himself a Dis 
When he to our domestic Eona came, 
And gathered me its sole and 
Ah, lackless bloom, unfortunatest flower! 
Ab, dark the day I charmed his soul with form,— 
When mere complexivn turned the wise to folly! 
What art thou, beauty, wonder.worker, what ? 
A fatal feof, a showy snare, at best,— 
A morning sunbeam, in whose yellow breath 
Creatures come bask and pipe, but, being gone, 
Arcadia changes to a desert heath ; 
Light let into a room, whereon the flies 
Enter and make their gratulative hum, 
But, being withdrawn, as quickly they desert. 
So when disease draws beauty's curtains down, 
Slow-pacing years life’s eventag shutters close, 
Sworn lovers admirers due withdraw, 
Going when goes that which they loved, admired. 
No such could Filippo have proved ;—but why, 
Ah, why bath Filippo admired and loved me 
Ah, wherefore have I married Filippo ? 
a father bade me, and my mother, she 
ho should have sheltered,—shame, vile shame !—eyen she 
Basely beseeched me ; while, unto myself, 
Nor was my girlish hope therein deceived,) 
tlippo seemed so generous a fowler, 
That I, like bird that feels it must be caught, 
Cowered ’neath my suitor’s lowered, approaching hand. 
This was your doing, must mistaken parents !— 
This thine achievement, most ambitious sire ! 
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fiower. 








Bat learn, too late, that though bond 

By thee was in cborel, it al 1 

Hence hath i ed sold thes etioen: ‘ dronger 

lence it to ge 

Than violent vows od cap fhe w| “i * 
» peace, 3—yet wi 5 

iWrhesh peace'aun aoven ooma ary = word ord = wn” 

Yes, wag tongue like a red-hot aspen leaf, 


Against m , who did tie thee up 
As one should wickedly tie up the tongue” 
Of the alarm-beli when the town’s on fire ; 
we *gainst a father that did quell my voice 
When piteously it pleaded ; deny me 
A maiden’s native negative, and thrust 
Me into Moloch's cage, wherein I shriek. 
Now let me shriek, now let me howl o’er Hinnom, 
Till Calvery herself resounds with woe. 
Oh, woe too great for woman! woe is me, 
Bemoaning an inexpiable crime ! 
This lapse ob how eacope worms plight than 
, how worse pli was 
Eneas midst the burning wreck of tro ? 
This exuberance of fancy, however, runs into excess with the author of 
Count Filippo, as it is apt to do with poets who possess it, and in whose 
poetic organization it forms the shief element :—witness the Life Drama 
of Alexander Smith. Here is a passage in which fancy becomes fantas- 
tic, and simile is run into the ground. 
VIOLINA. 
But she will bring love with her in her eyes. 
As erst did men upspring of barreu stones 
Deucalion and Pyrrha cast behind them, 
So, from the jetting of her glanclog eyes, 
Shall sp: a score of sly, tormenting Cupids, 
To plunge into your breast their tiny darts, 
Whose points, alighting on your fliuty heart, 
Shall strike thence —_ to kindle the cold match 


will illume the lambent torch of Hymen. 
HYLAS. 
Teach me to woo her : I’ll not have her else. 
VIOLINA. 


She will compel you to prefer your suit ; 
Baptize you with love’s fire, until you feel 
The Pentecost of passion. Tongues shall sit 
Upon you, till spontaneous eloquence, 

Subdued, even by its own melodious voice, 

(As the = fabled snake self-stung to death,) 

Swoons into sweeter silence. 

Here is another of the same kind :— 

Oh that thou deem’st the world a sordid show ! 

Ob, gilded falsehood ! basest lie of brass! 

Thou brazen brow, thou cruel, cool dcfamer, 

Doth not thy heart grow molten with remorse, 

And coin itself away in yellow drops, 

To compensate this lady for aught lost 

By forgery from thy malicious brain? 

But know, thou utterer of slander’s coin, 

om so base grown, that thy sterling peers 

teem thee counterfeit,) that thou art now 

Nailed to the counter ; likewise be assured, 

It were thy last, as well as greatest, crime, 

To circulate this fiction past belief. 

Of poetry like this there is very far too much in Count Filippo. We 
weary of watching this continual strain for the grasp of two thoughts at 
once, as the eye wearies of long looking at stereoscopic figures ; and we 
long for the simple statement of a great truth, or the hearty and direct 
expression of strong feeling. This is the great fault of the drama, to 
which is to be added the defect of characterization first mentioned. 
Briefly, too, as to the rest, the author does not show in wise or philoso- 
phical views of life the fruits of profound knowledge or instinctive com- 
prehension of ite relations. This is to judge the play by a very high 
standard, it is true ; but its merits are so great that it can be gauged by 
no lower. If it be the work of a young man, and he has the genius to 


create a style of his own, he may become the first dramatic poet of the 
age. 





Hine Avts. 


Mr. Ruskio’s new volume—the fifth and last of his “ Modern Painters” 
—is the art topic, and for that matter the most interesting literary topic 
of the day. So we give the Atheneum's second and concluding article 
upon it. 

Mr. Ruskin begins his section on Clond-Beauty with an eloquent exor- 
dium on the nature of his subject. What is a cloud? It is no business 
of our author’s to explain the causes of things, their appearance being 
his theme ; he is therefore right to say, “At present, I see no use in 
troubling the reader or myself with covjectures which a year’s progress 
in science may either effectually contradict or supersede.’ Neverthe- 
less, he has evidently considered this curious subject with care and intel- 
ligence. As it is almost a new one, of the greatest importance to artists, 
and is simply treated here, we commend these remarks to the public. 
The paragraphs on Cloud-Perspective will convey no new information 
to artiste,—although even these may profit from learning the opinion of 
@ brother student. To the public, and above all that peculiar public 
which affects this writer, no doubt all this will be a revealing of some 
glorious secrets of Nature ; and we expect to find legions of young fe- 
male devotees studying cloud forms this summer with the same energy 
as that with which they took to sea-anemones and the common objects 
of the seaside. Curvilinear Cloud-Prospective, a subject not without in- 
tricacy, is lucidly explained and illustrated. A few paragraphs upon 
the colour of clouds are equally interesting, though more recondite. 

Cumuli—* cloud towers, by ghostly masons wrought,” or cloud-cha- 
riots, as here styled, give a theme to the next chapter. Some calcula- 
tions as to their bulk and motion are very striking; and a little wood- 
cut sketch of cumuli seen bebind the tower of Berne Cathedral, and 
measured by the great Eiger of Grindelwald, with an approximate result 
that the cloud ia question rose 20,000 feet into the air, will astonish 
those who do not forget that clouds of this order are by no means of the 
most high-lying kind. Chapter 1V., on “ The Angel of the Sea” (rain), 
commences with a quaint examination of the climates into which our 
globe is divided, in respect to their fitness for Art, Mr. Ruskin assumes 
the following tabular statement to be in accordance with the history of 
Art,—an opivion that is certainly well based on facts :— 


Wood-lands ...... Shrewd Intellect ...... No art. 
Sand-lands ...... High Intellect ...... Religious art. 
Vine-lands ...... Highest Intellect ..... Perfect art. 
Field-lands ...... High Intellect ...... Material art. 
Moss-lands ...... Shrewd Intellect ...... No art. 


Of the moss-lands, take this :— 

“The moss-lands have an infinite advantage, not only in sight, but in 
liberty ; they are the freest ground in all the world. You can only tra- 
verse the great woods by crawling like a lizard, or climbing like a mon- 
key—the great sands with slow steps and veiled head. But bare headed, 
and open-eyed, and free-limbed, commanding all the horizon’s space of 
changeful light, and all the horizon’s compass of tossing ground, you 
traverse the moes-land. In discipline it is severe as the desert, but it is 
a discipline compelling to action ; and the moss-lands seem, therefore, 
the rough schools of the world, in which its strongest human frames are 
knit and tried, and so sent down, like the northern winds, to brace and 
brighten the languor into which the repose of more favoured districts 
may degenerate. It would be strange, indeed, if there were no beauty 
in the phenomena by which this great renovating and purifying work is 
done. And it is done almost entirely by the great Angel of the Sea— 
rain ;—the Angel, observe, the messenger sent to special place on a spe- 
cial errand. Not the d ffused perpetual presence of the burden of mist, 
but the going and returning of intermittent cloud. All tarns upon that 
intermittence. Soft moss on stone and rock ;—cane-fern of tangled glen ; 
—way-side well—perennial, patient, silent, clear; stealing through its 
equare font of rough-hewn stone ; ever thus deep—no more—which the 
winter wreck sullies not, the summer thirst wastes not, incapable of stain 
as of decline—where the fallen leaf floats undecayed, and the insect darts 
undefiling. Cressed brook and ever-eddying river, lifted even in flood 
scarcely over its stepping-stonee,—but tbrough all sweet sammer keep- 
ing tremulous music with harp-strings of dark water among the silver 
fingering of the pebbles. Far away in the south the strong river gods 
have all hasted, and gone down to the sea. Wasted and burning, white 
faroaces of blasting sand, their broad beds lie ghastly and bare ; but here 
the soft wings of the Sea Angel droop still with dew, and the ows of 
their plumes falter on the hills: atrange laughings and glitterings of sil- 


ver streamlets, boron suddenly, and twined about the mossy heights in 
trickling tinsel, answeriog to them as they wave.” F 

The opinion, so gratuitous, thut Turoer’s choice of titles for his pictares, 
80 frequently taken from Greek mythology, bad more in it than meets 
the eye, and was poetically connected with bis knowledge of Greek tra- 
ditions, would amaze that marvellous artist as much as that which we 
noted before, respecting his koowledge of ble life. Turner’s feel- 
ing for motive und his poetic thought are neatly illustrated by a few re- 
marks ou the “ Stoneheoge ” and “ Salisbury ” of the « Eagland ” series, 
which will be novel to those who are not api at entering into the sanclum 
sanclorum of Art. The criticism which follows, upon Turner’s explained 
motive for the “ Sinai” and the “ Lebanon ” in Finden’s “ Bible Series,” 
is admirable, and shows the author jodgiag even his idol by a higher 
rule. Whatever may be said of Mr. Rackin’s method of carrying out his 
plans in these volumes,—if he bas been wise or gentle us regards the 
opinions of other men ; if his passion has not at times harmed his cause ; 
if the path he chose was not rather an ioferior and weak one ; even if 
Wwe assert that he was influenced by vanity to choose a by road, avd so 
fell among thoros,—still no one can doubt the wei hty purpose with 
which he has been avimated. Mr. Ruskin’s final mopy, that “ pure 
law commeasares perfect freedom,” ie that which every student of 
themes like bis own will gladly hear, The more thoughtful the stadent, 
the more deeply does he feel “ that the following of beauty brought bim 
always under a sterner dominion of mysterious law ; that brightness was 
continually based upon obedience, and all mvjesty only another form of 
submission.” 

The eighth part,—On Ideas of Relation,—profi “to inquire into 
the various powers, conditions, and aims of mind involved in the con- 
ception or creation of pictures, in the choice of subject, and the mode and 
order of its history—the choice of forms, and the modes of their arrange- 
ment.” The opeuing chapter, admirably, though rather laboriously, 
states the nature and nobleness of Invention. It surprises us, however, 
that Mr. Ruskin should think it incumbent upon him to apologize more 
than once for ranking the fine faculty of Invention in a high place among 
the powers of man. In Art, it is uodeniably the thing which elevates it to 
& mental supremacy. All the other powers of Art may be studied, and 
obtained by study : this alone is the gift to the great painter, as it alone 
constitutes the great poet ; whereia both alike take rank as makers or 
creators, Those persons who do not comprehend the precise vaue of the 
technical work in Art, “ Motive,” cannot do better than study the au- 
thor’s expusition of the same, given, a little fancifully, in the second 
chapter of this Part VIII. The poetic-inventive function of Art is here 
well shown ; and we must not regret that landecapes have been chosen 
for illustrative matter, but rather value the art the more that could put 
thoughtful expression into forms so little obvious. A more popular 
theme for the exposition might undoubtedly be found amongst the class 
of historical pictures. This is not Mr. Ruskin’s method. Lamentably 
true is his assertion, that, “in spite of the constaat talking of ‘ composi- 
tion’ that goes On among art-students, true composition is just the last 
thing which uppears to be perceived.” 

Very interesting is a series of fac-simile sketches made by Turner dar- 
ing a sea-voyage, and here employed to show the purposeful manner in 
which that artist worked, as every good artist should do. The succeed- 
ing portion of this part deals with the necessity that an artist should be 
a noble man, in the best sense of that word, before he be fi:ted to produce- 
a nvble work,—an idea the writer has dwelt fondly upon before, and ob- 
viously a just one enough, supported as it is by the history of all artists 
of the highest rank. To what is said respecting the homeliness, simpli- 
city, and manliness of some of these men, in respect to personal demea- 
nour and letters of theirs which remain, we may add, that the correspond- 
ence of Albert Diirer is eminently characteristic of himself and those 
straightforward, honest qualities which mark a mind of his stamp, and so 
far they support this theory. 

Let Mr. Ruskin speak for himself and his purpose in writing these 
books, especially as it contains his answer to maoy charges of indifference 
to the human interest of things that have been brought against him. We 
repeat, however, our opinion that the same end might have been attained 
by more directly dealing with pictures of men than by restraining him- 
self to landecape art to the extent he has done. 


“ And in these books of mine, their distinctive character, as essays On 

art, is their bringing everything to a root in buman paesion or human 
hope. Arising firet, not in any desire to explain the principles of art, 
but in the endeavour to defend an individual painter from injustice, they 
have been coloured throughout,—nay, contioually altered in shape, and 
even warped and broken, by digressions respecting social questions which 
had for me an interest tenfold greater than the work I had been forced: 
into undertaking. Every principle of painting which I have stated is 
traced to some vital or spiritual fact ; and in my works on architecture 
the preference accorded finally to one school over another, is founded on 
a comparison of their influences on the life of a workman—a question by: 
all other writers on the subject of architecture wholly forgotten or des-- 
pised. The eesential conan ction of the power of landscape with humar 
emotion is nut less certain because in many impressive pictures the link 
is slight or local. That the connection should exist at a single point is 
all that we need. The comparison with the dress of the body may be 
carried out in‘o the extremest parallelism. It may often happen that no 
part of the figure wearing the dress is discernible, nevertheless, the per- 
ceivable fact that the drapery is worn by a figure, makes all the differ- 
ence. In one of the most sublime figures in the world this is actually so ; 
one of the faiotiog Marys in Tintoret’s Crucifixion has cast her mantle 
over her head, and her face is lost in its shade, and her whole figure 
veiled in folds of gray. But what the difference is between that gray 
woof, that gathers round her as she falls, and the same folds cast in a 
heap upon the ground, that difference, and more, exists between the 
power of Nature through which humanity is seeo, and her power in the 
desert. Decert—whether of leaf or sand—true desertness is nut in the 
want of leaves, but of life. Where bumanity is not, and was not, the best 
natural beauty is more than vain. It is even terrible; not as the dress 
cast aside from the body ; but as an embroidered shroud hiding a ske- 
leton. 
Are not the last two sentences conclusive of the advantage, if not of 
the ity, of choosing the means which affords the highest power of 
doing the best thing—illustrating bumanity? He then proceeds to exa- 
mine this matter, and gives utterance to something very like downright 
heresy, with which, however, we have nothing to do here. Proceeding 
to insist upon the importance of the principles of Art indicated in the 
last quotation, the following is his summary, with which, and above all 
with his hopes for the future, we cordially agree. He is here, of course, 
specially referring to figure pictures :— 


“Tbe art which, since the writings of Rio and Lord Lindeay, is spe- 
cially known as‘ Christian,’ erred by pride ia its denial of the animal na- 
ture of man ;—and, in connection with all monkish and fanatical forms of 
religion, by looking always to another world instead of this. It wasted 
its strength in visions, and was therefore swept away, notwithstanding 
all its good and glory, by the strong truth of the naturalist art of the 
sixteenth century. But that naturalist art erred oa the other side; de- 
nied at last the epiritual nature of man, and perished in corruption, A 
contemplative reaction is taking place in modern times, out of which it 
may be hoped a new spiritual art may be developed.” 

The discriminatory criticism on the ancient landscape schools which 
follows this, is a valuable, most ingenious, and subtle analysis of the 
history of motive in landscape art. We cannot hesit.te to say that it is 
amongst the finest pieces of art-criticism in the language, based upon 
sound principles, and may be read with profit to other studies than those 
of Art ; for the same facte and the same results are shown in the histo 
of literature, religion, and policy. It is, indeed, the history of the right 
effort of man. Reserving our consent to the comparison between Shaks- 
peare and the Greek dramatists, we have no doubt that ali loyal students 
will agree with the tenour of the chapter styled “ The Lance of the 
Pallas,’ which deals with the workings of the Greek art-soul. Under 
“The Wings of the Lion,”’ the examination of the Italian, especially Ve- 
netian, Art is carried on. How the character of the early Venetian peo- 
ple is extolled and exalted, need not be told to those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Ruskin’s works. The comparison between the Greek and the 
Venetian is interesting and elaborate. This chapter appears to be the 
result of the re-study of the “roots of the moral power of the Vene- 
tians,”’ to which we referred before. One conclusion, which might have 
been come to at less expense of time and labour, is given here :—that 
“they were the last believing echool of Italy’’—tbat is to say, the last who 
showed the influence of religion and moral faith in Art. This is a point 
upon which those who have etudied the matter agree : it is well, however, 
to have it popularly and succinctly stated as bere. From the passage 
just quoted, it will be evident to the student that the author has risea out 
of bis habit of delight in the ascetic forms of Early Italian Art, and has 
got,—a most notable improvement,—a great admiration for the robuster 
schools. It is strange, nevertheless, to see how in practice he goes over 
to the other extreme io selecting mere landscape for bis vebicle of expo- 











sition. Some remarks on the erst-styled “disgusting Magdalen of the 
Pitti,” indicates this change for the better more than anything else ; they 














and motives of both those men, in which there is much to admire and 
heartily acsent to, except the gift of spirituality in ao 
last, fur the thing was not indeed in this man. Ani 
between the first aod the great Venetians seems to us somewhat unjust. 
The talenta intrusted to the two cortrasted intellects were so diverse that 
we are compelled toask of the result—which was the greatest workman? 
Unto Albert was given the stubboro, gnarled. and obstinate heart of oak 
to carve into an image, and the need was to make it fair and thougbtfal 
te its browa bue and tough grain, under the struggle of the soul he 
to deal with through the state of religion at his time. The gift- 
talent to the Venetians was pure Carrara marble, or rather fusil énamel 
of the hues of heaven, that would run with their southern beat to any 
form, and bold jewels such as, if placed on the oak-stock of the German, 
would only have degraded its manly dignity. 

The Vevetians were untroubled with anything like the religious tor- 
ment that shook the brave Nuremberger. Their wives were no plague 
to them ; and, as far as that could help, they were flattered by priuces, 
and themselves lords of the realm of Art. Dtirer's case was fac other- 
wise. The Herren of his day rather suspected than admired§JArt,—that is, 
gifting them with sense enough to see it at all, which ia being somewhat 

beral. Mr. Raskin’s expository criticisms on “ Knight and Death,” and 
the “Melancholia,” divine art-poems as they are, with the earnest, 
steadfast souled burden, will lead the thoughtless toa perception of much 
of the poetry of highest Art. We oced not say to what end the section 
on Cluude and Poussin is brought. The dissertation on Rubens is amas- 
ox Rye satisfactory enough to the writer’s conclusions on art motive. 

the following from a letter by the Flemish Michael Angelo :— 

“*T¢ is a subject,” he writes to Sir D. Carleton, ‘neither sacred nor 
profane, although taken from Holy Writ, mamely, Sarah in the act of 
scolding Hagar, who. pregnant, is leaving the bouse in a feminine and 
graceful manner, assisted by the patriarch Abram’ (What a graceful 
spology, by the way, instantly follows, for not having fivished the pic- 
ture bims:If.) ‘I have engaged, as is my custom, a very skilful man in 
bis pursuit. to finish the landscapes, solely to augment the enjoyment of 
Y. E.!’” (Y. E. signifying Your Excellency.] 

But, really, all the reasoning that follows this, and the copious illas- 
tration of it over and over again, do but prove, what no thoughtful man 
ever yet doubted, i.¢., that Art was hardly with those Greeks of thej]Lower 
Empire, the euccessors of Raphacl, still less with the Frenchmen, and 
certainly not in the slightest degree with the Jatter Flemings and Datch- 
Men, an exponent of religion or of thougbht,—it was merely dextrous 
manipulation aod a cunning handicraft. The contrary conviction can 
hardly be called an opinion, but a simple want of perception: why, 
therefore, does Mr. Raskin ceas:lersly jump upon the graves of these poor 
painters, who, partly from natural temper, partly from accidents of their 
time, were not in accordance with hie law of high Art? After a shrewd 
aseault upon Cuyp’s and Paul Potter’s animals and wayfarers, fullows 
this about two other men :— 

“ Observe always, the fault lies not in the tbhing’s being little, or the 
incident being slight. Titian could have put issues of life and death into 
the face of a man asking the way ; nay, into the back of him, if he had 
so chosen. He has put a whole scheme of dogmatic theology into a row 
of bishops’ backs at the Louvre, And for dogs, Velasquez has made 
some of them nearly as grand as his surly kings.” 


Here is a description giving life to pictures, and a most characteristic 
qnotation. All that follows on dogs is delightful :— 

“ Veronese, hard as he is often on lap-dogs, has painted one great 
heroic poem on the dog. Two mighty brindled mastiffs, and beyond 
them, darkness. You-ecarcely see them at first, against the gloomy green. 
No other sky for them—poor things. They are grey thems-lves, spotted 
with black all over; their multitudinous doggish vices may not be 
washed out of them,—are ingraio of nature. Strong thewed and siaewed, 
however,—no blame on them as far as bodily strength may reach ; their 
heads coal-black, with drooping ears and fierce eyes, bloodshot a little. 
Wildest of beasts perhaps they would have been, by nature. But between 
them stands the spirit of their buman Love, deve-winged and beautiful, 
the resistless Greek boy, golden-quivered ; his glowing breast and limbs 
the only light upon the eky,—purple and pure. He has cast his chain 
about the dog’s necks, and holds it in bis strong right hand, leaning 
proudly & little back from them. They will never break loose.” 

* * * 

We do not estimate Salvator so highly as Mr. Ruskin does, in giving 
bim a conscience ; wor thivk jastice done to Albert Durer, in the implied 
comparison between that artist and Giorgione,—the engraving from 
whose “ Hesperid z\é” by no means seems to-us to justify the thought 
of the work (indeed, it is ill drawn.) or the inference the author derives 
from it. A sketch of the lives of Giorgione and Turner, ia comparison, 
enlarging on the influence of their early babits upon their minds, follows ; 
and an examination of the “ Gardea of the Hesperides,” painted by the 
last, is readably eloquent, yet fanciful to the highest degree. Of Turn- 
er’s practice aud success this is unquestionably true :— 

“ The peculiar innovation of Turner was the perfection of the colour- 
chord by means of scarlet. Other painters had rendered the goldea tones, 
and the blue tones, of sky; Titian especially the last, in perfectnens, 
But pene had dared to paint, none seem to have seen, the scarlet and 

rple. 

a what length the examination of the Turner-soul Mr. Ruskin’s en- 
thuciasm will lead him, may be fousd in Chapter XI., Part 9, which, 
with the next and last, entitied “ Peace,” form a splendid peroration to 
the entire work, and illustrate the author's motive vigorously. Now, it 
becomes as to inquire how this task has beea perform:d. Our daty is to 
gepart that it is well, admirably, and nobly done. In method single, 
clear, and as a whole eloquent to a marvel, as the world kaows; aud, 
taken in the mass, these five volumes contain the most valuable contri- 
bations to art-literature the laogaage can show. Uastable, crotchety, 
ery too intense at times to be just, still they coatain worlds of 

ght, imaginatioa, and kaoowledge such as no other art-writer cao 
educe, A strong and earnest purpose raas through them all, given to 


the highest ends. It is impossible but that Art should be the better for 
them, be it only through the opening of people’s eyes to some of the se- 
cret chambers of art poetry. Immense has been the service done to the 


greatest of English landscape painters, and it might have found wider ac- 

tation if in a less jealous and assuming maoner. In one word, men 
@o not like to be called fools, whether they be such or not. A trenchant 
and bitter comparison between the spirit of the age aod that of individa- 
als is made on the subject of Barry’s Houses of Parliam+nt and Hulman 
Hnot’s “Obrist in the Temple.” A few characteristic aaecdotes of 
Turner etaod at the end of the work ; we cannot better conclude our task 
thao with ove of these :— 

“ He knew that however little bis higher power could be seen, he had 
at least done as much as ought to bave gaved him from wanton insult ; 
and the attacks upon bim in his later years were to him not merely con- 
temptible in their ignorance, but amazing in their ingratitude. ‘A man 
may be weak in his age,’ he said to me once, at the time when he felt he 
was dying ; * bat you should no} tell him so.’” 

Well the great man’s name bas been avenged, his banner lifted up, and 
the chattering rfilers nailed against the wall. 

<= 
THE AFFAIRS OF MEXICO. 
RROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 
Mexico, May 29th, 1860. 

Since my last, we have bad a very serious fuilure ; the house of 
3. B. Jecker & Co., the Government bankers, have stopped payment. 
This is a very serious blow to the Church party, and uafortunately many 
innocent people are sufferers, aod it is difficult to know where the evil 
will stop.— From the iaterior we have no reliable information ; it appears 
however that Gen. Miramon, whilet io Guanaquato, whither he had gone 
for the purpose of raising funds by a forced loan at the point of the 
bayonet, came very near being captared by Gen. Zsragosa, who suddenly 
made bis appearavce on the beights iu the neighbourhood, So complete 
was the surprise, that Miramon hed scarcely time to disguise himseif as 
&@ servant, aod escape on the outside of a diligence, leaving the small 
force that accompanied bim to get away as best they could. Since then 
he bas r-joined bis force, but, as far as we can learo, no action has taken 
~ between him aod Uraga, who now commands the main body of the 

beral troops. This city is surrounded on all sides by small parties of 
liberal troops, but the time fur combined action does not seem to have 
arrived, Otherwise the city might be taken at any moment, as it is only 


Of Zuloaga we hear sent + ae however, to be travelling 

- | in the train of his more ad eatezant, bound, of course, 
to obey his behests, 

The diplomaticts etill abide by their resolation, that there is no govern- 

ment in Mexico they can nise.—Most unfortavate for British ioter- 
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ests, Mr. Mathew bas been eeriously ill; he bas had a severe attack of 
sciatica that bas nuw lasted him several weeks. 
oe Mexico, June 6, 1860. 

The above letter of the 29th May was left by mistake ; I send it, how- 
ever, that you may follow the course of events, 

Gen. Uraga, certainly the ablest and bravest of the Liberal leaders, is 
now a prisoner. About ten days ago he presented himself before the 
city of Guadalaxara with a small portion of his army. having accom- 
plished, by a forced march, upwards of fifty miles in the previous twenty- 
tour hours, ia order to take the garrison by eurprise. far he was 
successful ; for they had no idea of his being within sixty miles of the 
place. He found the city strongly barricaded and a vigilant watch kept; 
but so sudden and unexpected was his attack, that, flag in hand, at the 
head of his soldiers, who were much encou by his bravery, he was 
soon in possession of two of the redoubts. On mounting the third, which 
would’quickly have made him master of the city, a ball strack him and 
he fell, as was then thought, mortally wounded. His men seeiog their 
valiant leader wounded and bleeding at their feet, paused for an instant, 
and retreated ia confusion, making several unsuccessful attempts to 
carry their General off the field. The enemy was not long in discovering 
that dismay had overtaken their assailants, and that ” a little further 
demonstration of resistance they might be repulsed. vercoming their 
error, they took to the domes of the Convents and the Charches, and, 
aided by the troops io the Plaza, sent forth such a volley of grape and 
musket balis as caused the attacking party to retreat in confusion, leav- 
ing maoy of their comrades on the field, as well as their favourite Gene- 
ral. The Liberals are still in considerable force in the neighbourhood of 
Guadalaxara, but no information as to their farther intentions has reached 
us. 

Another forced loan of one per cent., on all Capital, bas just been im- 
posed by a decree of Gen. Miramon, and is the “ fifth” of the kind within 
a little more tbaa a year. 

It is difficult to understand why the British Government exact from 
the authorities at Vera Cruz the immediate repayment of all contriba- 
tions levied by their partisans upon persons iu the interior, and allow 
the government they have ackoowledg~d and continue to support to do 
an act which is clearly contrary to our Treaty, and to international law. 
Can this pussibly arise from the threat made by the Mexican Minister in 
London to H.M. government: that “if the British Legation was with- 
drawn, be would not answer for the lives or property of British subjects?” 
Tbat such a threat has been made, I have from the highest authority. 

The Spanish Envoy is here. His reception by the Spanish residents 
was most enthusiastic. He is looked upon as the Panacea for all politi- 
cal evils in this country; and, if report speaks true, France and Spaio 
are to determine the future of Mexico, irrespective of Eogland or the 
United States. 


June 15th, 1860. 

Such is the uncertainty of the mails, now-a-days, that I have the 
opportanity afforded me of adding a few lines to this date. 

From the interior we learn that Miramon is still in Guadalaxara, bav- 
ing incorporated his troops with those of Gen. Wool, who defended that 
city when attacked by Uraga, and was wounded at the same time with 

im. 

Miramon, soon after his arrival there, levied another forced loan upon 
the merchants, amounting to $150 000 ; and in all cases where this unjust 
exaction met with refural, or, from inability to pay, was not at once 
complied with, the parties were seized aad imprisoued.—To such an un- 
exampled extent did he carry this tyrannical order, that in every instance 
where the heads of Establishments did not make their appearance when 
called for, or payment was not forthcoming at the required time, the 
wives and childrea suffered the penalty. Eatire families were, on these 
grounds, carried off and thrust into prison. 

The Constitutional forces, numbering, a3 we learn, from 10,000 to 
11 000 men, with from 30 to 40 pieces of artillery, bave taken up a posi- 
tion a few leagues from Guadalaxara, where, it is thought, they intend 
remaining until another movement shall be decided upon. Where or 
against what place no one here seems to know. 
In the meantime we have accounts of such horror from Tipic as make 
one shudder at the recital. Uufortunately, however, we have no very 
precise detail of the affair, yet what we are in poseession of is sufficiently 
heart rending to cast a gloom over every one but those who sustaia this 
cruel and fanatical war in the name of religion, und against the will and 
well-being of the eotire pation. 
An eye witoeas who miracalously left there some days ago, and who 
bas not ceased to tremble at the revolting scenes he witnessed, assures 
me that the town is with one single exception abandoned by the inhabi- 
tante, such as could make their escape, and those who could not or were 
seized by the aseassing who attacked them, may be seen bangiag beneath 
their own roof or from their own balcony. Many of the houses have 
been burnt and the furniture and property of others thrown into the 
streets, broken and scattered in all directions, rich and poor indiscrimi- 
nately. The belief is that this barbarous outrage was committed by the 
Bandit Rojas, who with come 500 or 600 lawless assassins have long ia- 
fested that section of the country. 
The Constitutional Government now more than a year ago, issued im- 
perative orders to their chief, to capture aod hang this inbuman villaia, 
and bat for direct interruption by the chiefs of the Church party who 
shelter him, this order wiuld have been long since carried out. Such is 
briefly the sickeniog account we have received. 
How much more we may have added to it ere many hours pass over 
our beads it is not easy to conjectare ; neither can one comprehend -bow 
men professing Christianity, and to be the authorized expouoders of that 
sacred truth can countenance the fiendish acts of such a monster. It is 
wortby the name “ Tacaboya.” 
_—— 

PHOTOGRAPHING THE ECLIPSE 

From the N. Y. Tribune, July 19. 


The morning sun of yesterday rose veiled in baze, which it threw off 
as it ascended the heavens. Then appeared, overspreading the esky, drifts 
of gauzy clouds, which the gathering heat soon dissipated, so that, when 
the eclipse began, the atmosphere was beautifully clear. 

The scene at Mr. Ratherford’s Observatory, corner of Second Avenue 
and Eleventh Street, was interestiog. Mr. R., aod Dr. Hackley, Professor 
of Astronomy in Columbia College, were carly on hand, with several 
assistaate, and watched the eclipse throughout its progress. 

As the time given by the astronomical tables approached, Mr. Rather- 
ford tovk position at the great equatorial, mounted on a platform, to 
watch for the instant of appulse of the limb of the moon upon the sun’s 
edze. Nearly the whole of the sua’s light was cut off by means of a 
screen of pasteboard, baving an apertare of but two inches, placed upon 
the object glass; aod the iotensity of the light that still streamed 
dowa through the tube was tempered to the eye by dark coloured circles 
of glass. 

g the critical moment drew near, every tongue was silent, and no- 
thing was audible but the slow, heavy tick! tick! of the chronometer 
clock, beating seconds, and the quicker te-rick-ab! te-rick-ab! of the 
beautifal clock work attached to the great equatorial, and which keeps 
the object aoder examination steadily in the field of view. There were 
three chronometers in use. Now every man is at his post, and all is 
still, Aa indiscreet question by a visitor breaks the silence, but th per- 
son addressed gives no heed. All watch the lupse of the seconds with 
bated breath. “ Twenty!” “half!” “one!” “half!” “two!” “ bait!” 
counts each time-keeper, with eye riveted on the chronometer before 
him ; and round and rouad goes the nervous little second-hand, beating 
out time with a quick, firm jerk. “Three!” “half!” “four!” “ half!” 
* five!” © balft” 

* Time!” shoated the observer. 

I have it; 255 seconds, 56 minates, 2 hours—sidereal time at Green- 
wich by the chronometer clock, and the serrated limb of the moon bas 
entered the perlect edge of the san’s disk. Marvelofscieoce! Who un- 
derstands, if not the matbematiciaa, that Ggures do not lie? Not merely 
one little day or year in advance does the astronomer announce bis pre- 
diction of these epochs, but for centaries to come, he forewarns the watch- 
man of the skies Of the precise place wad instant of each interesting 
phenomenon. 

“ I never saw a sharper or clearer entrance,” observed Mr. Rutherford 
spiritedly, and with evident enjoyment of the auspicious event, as he 
stepped down upon the floor and went out. There was a feeling of satis- 
faction apparent ou every face. * What a beautiful atmosphere!” said the 
Professor, with real zest. “ How clear and steady!” 

The thermometer is now consulted—685 Fubrenbeit, it says. Then 





garrisoned by about 800 discontented, badly fed, aad worse paid troops, 





from Paris. - 





Mr. Ruvherford enters, bringiag a wooden frame, perbaps tea 
square, dripping, as with water, He mounts the cent od slidee te 
frame into a camera box. which had been adjusted to the tube of the 
eqaatorial before the eclipse began. The small aperture of perhaps half 
an iach in diamater, in the neck of the camera box, which admits the 
rays of the eun upon the plate, is yet closed bya slide. Tais slide hasan 
aperture in the middle of it corresponding to the aperture in the box. 
It plays upon a pivot, and a spring is fitted to it. A touch liberates the 
spring, and the slide flies across the aperture, giving passage to the solar 
beams, and cutting them off again instantaneously. . 

Mr. R. gives warning of readiness, and all are again on the qni vive, 
« Ready !” he cries without a particle of unsteady excitement. “ Fift 
eight!” “Half!” “Nine!” “Half!” “Sixty!” “ Half!” “Qnoel” 
“ Half!” 

“Click!” The slide has sprang! The picture is taken! The sun 
and moon are photographed, touching bands at their nuptials. 

1.5, 8m., 3b., sideral time at Greenwich. There is mauifest interest in 
every face, but no agitation; no flurry, and the calmest of all is the chief 
operator himeelf. 

= wy! pres my thermometer—69 5. 

“What a beaatiful group of spots!” exclaims the Professor, gasing 
through the “ finder of the great telesco We must have 2 immér- 
sion of them! Ready for me! ar : ; 

All stand at their posts, and repeat the minutes as the strong tick of 
clock sounds them out in the stilloess. Seconds grow to minutes, and 
minute succeeds to minute as the uneven limb of the mooa slowly moves, 
under the steady geze of the Professor, toward the interesting object, 
“Time!” 22s. 14m. 3b. “ Appulse of largest outlier group of ” 
~ Ereemee supspesne ari i “Ready again!” “Time!” 393. 15m, 

. “Contact with penumbra of large spot.” “ Read ai? « ” 
a aos e PAA morn of sastetn af ditto.” os Tine! 

cr. Rather ere re-enters with a second photographic plate, and 
order proceeds as before—another, and another, till teo ern are —_ 

As the eclipse wears towards ‘ts end Mr. R. resis satistied. The camera- 
box is removed, the beautiful eye-piece fitted on, and a screen, with 
larger aperture than bad been used in taking the photographs, fitted to 
the object-glaes. After eome few general observations through the glass, 
atteation is once more sammoned, and all Stand ready again to record 
the instant when “ time” is called—the iustant of emersion, * * * * 
Slowly the minutes go. * * * Round and round once, twice, moves 
the small, nervous floger of the seconds. * * * Slowly, slowly. 
* * The interest is great ; the silence audible. * * * 

“ Time!” 27.258. 57m. 4b., and the eclipse is over! 

There now remains to “ reduce” the time given by the chronometers 
to “ mean time” for the place of observation—if such technical phrases 
may be allowed without explanation—and the record of the solar eclipse 
at this observatory is complete. 

The thermometric records made during the progress of the eclipse ex- 
hibit the ioterestiog fact that during the first half of the eclipse the mer- 
cury rose about one degree ; during the last half four degrees, and dur- 
ing the nineteen minutes succeediag, one degree. 


——=__ 


Tae Peer lammy.—The first Robert Peel was the model of a practi- 
° man—the great statesman all over, only employed in the humbler 
sphere :— 

He understood thorongbly every branch of the cotton trade. He in- 
structed his sons himself ; he bad no drones io his hive. He loved to 
impress On their minds the great cational importance of this rising manu- 
facture. He was a reflecting man who looked ahead; a plain-spoken, 
simple-minded man, not illiterate, nor vulgar either in language, man- 
ners, or mind, but possessing no refiaement in bis tastes, free trom affec- 
tation, and with no desire to imitate the manners or mode of life ofa 
class above his own. His sons resembled bim, and a strong likeness per- 
vaded the whole family ; they were, without one exception, hard-work- 
ing, industrious, plain, frugal, unostentatious men of business, reserved 
and sby, nourishing a sort of defensive pride and hating all parade, 
shrinking, perbaps too much, from public service and public notice, and 
it may be too much devoted to the calm joy of a private station. They 
were “loyal men,” Tories ia politics, a party on which their opponents 
bave since dexterously affixed the un-English name of “ Aristociats’—a 
kind of moral retribution certainly, sivce it was first applied by the 
Tories to the heads of the Whig purty, a party whose strength, never- 
theless, has commonly been derived from the best support of a party, the 
middle ranks of the people. 

Olid Mr. Peel, it seems, was rather an absent man, and. as he paced the 
streets ot Burton, used to look down, as if deep ia calculation ; whence 
he got the nickname of the Philosopher. His figure was that of “a me- 
dieval bargomaster,”’ with derk clothes of ample cut, and leaning on a 
gold-hesded cane. Hie wife, too, seems to have contributed her share to 
tbe qualities of their descendants. Some great commereial house had 
fallen, and it was rumoured that Mr. Peel was involved in the calamity. 
He was connected with a bank on which a run was apprehended. Hig 
partner rose equal to the occasion :— 

The next morning Mrs. Peel came downstairs to breakfast, dressed in 
her very best suit, and secing her daughter less handsomely attired than 
she in her politic brain judged exped eat, she desired ber to go up stairs 
and put on ber very best clothes (for she respec'ed raiment, aud did not 
call it“ things.”) She counselled ber also as to ber jooks. “ Look as 
blithe as you cau,” said sbe, “ for depend upon itif the folks see us look- 
ing glum to day, they will be all at the Baok to-morrow.” So out they 
sallied to church, and straight on in their ample garments they sailed 
slowly, serene, wearing oo false colours, salated, and saluting ia return 
holding their own, making no tacks, neither portiog nor starto>rding 
their belms, but proceeding as though they could sweep over any ugly- 
looking craft which might cross them. And we may fancy some of their 
bumbier female neighbours mentally priciog their gowns as they passed, 
witb an “ Ob bless you, they are as sife as the Church,” for people will 
estimate solvency, ratber illogically, by what bas been already expended. 
Who will say that this dame was not fit to be the grandmother of a 
political Minister ? 

Sir Lawrence gives a very pleasant anecdote of the two old people in 
their declining years :— 

Mr. Peel died firet. He died in September, 1795, aged seventy-two. 
His widow survived him about uine months, dying in the March of the 
ensuing year, aged seventy-three. She had wished to survive him. One 
evening near the close of their lives, as they were seated by their fireside, 
surroucded by some of their descendants, conversing with the calmness 
of age upon death, the old lady said to her busband, “ Robert, I bope that 
I may live a few, months after thee.” A wish eo opposite to that which 
wives in story are made to express, surprised ber hearers, bat not her 
busband, who calmly asked her, “ Why?” as if guessing her thought, 
* Robert,”’ she replied, “ thou bast beea a kind, good huaband to me, thou 
bast been a man well thought of, and I sbould like to stay by thee to the 
last, aod keep thee all right.” A speech which, if it couvey an uodue 
s-pse of ber owa importance as a prop, was probably free from the leaven 
of self-conceit, and conceived in the true spirit of a woman’s tender 
heart. 


Hien Price or Provisions.—The English papers teem with complaints 
of the high price of provisions. I don’t kaow exactly what London 
prices may be just now, but I rather think those of Paris will beat them 
hollow. My butcher—not by avy means one of the dearest—tells me this 
morning that he is charging his customers the following prices for meat : 
—Fillet of beef, 2s. the Ib. (!) ; ramp steaks (and fearfully tough they 
are,) 1s. 2d; inferior beet fur makiog soup (bove iacluded,) 9d. ; ordioary 
joiote of veal and mutton are 11d. the lb. I have reduced these quota- 
tions iuto Eoglish money that you may the more readily make a com- 
parisoo. It isa common eayiog in Evgiand when meat is dear, “ Why 
don’t you eat fix+h?” Alas! the bountifal sea off-rs small consolation to 
the Paris housekeeper. Tbe protectionist laws, passed for the benefit (?) 
of Freoch fisberies, and which are unfortunately about to be renewed tor 
a long term of years, prevent the Parisians from deriving any benefit 
from the railway communication with the coast, which ought to make 
fish as cheap here as at Billingsgate. Salmon is at this moment sold at 
3. 6d, the Ib, A single mackerel cost 1s. and a small pair of soles as 
mach. Vegetables and fruit were never known to be so dear as now. 
Bread remains at 8d. the 41b. loaf, and the Goveroment will not allow it 
to be bigher, whatever may be the price of corn, but the bakers are ia a 
state of quasi rebellion because they are forced to sell at this rate.—Letler 





Tus NewFounpLanp Fisnertes.—The Newfoundlander, of St. Johns, of 
the 2nd inst., contains the following article apropos of a recent epeech of 
Mr. Halidurton in the House of Commons: 

We quite agree with the Ezpress in thinking it remarkable that a man 
of Mr. Haliburion’s undoubted superiority should bave opened a discus 
sion on our Fisheries in the House of Commons, with eo little regard to 
the facts as his speech on the occasion exbibits. The circumstance is 
more than remarkuble too—-it is a matter of regret ; for uoquestionably 





follows a comparison of notes, and all are ready again for the next event. 





Mr. Haliburton and such as he, bold the position and qualities of eminent 
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interests of the colonies, if they would but take the 
to possess themselves of that amount of information essential to 

@ just treatment of Colonial questions. Wanting this, of couree, their 

must lack and authority ; and Colonial or any other 
questions are likely to share, at their hands, the risks of the patient in 
om + Me — uninformed of his constitutional peculiarities or ge- 
ts 
But with regard to the “ <= interpretation of Fishery Treaties,” to 
' qhich the Zzpress thinks Mr. Haliburton might profitably turn his atten- 
tion, we cannot say we have much hope for the result, even though the 
hon. grees should do so. The most eminent lawyers and statesmen 
have from time to time pronounced judgments on these treaties, and we 
see how inconclusive have been their decisions. No two sets of opinions 
we ever exactly agreed. Lord Stanley and the Crown Officers adopted 
view ; Lord Palmerston and others took another, professedly dif- 
ferent, but so clogged with reservations and conditions ag to leave one 
st last at a loss to say where the practical difference lay. In all these 
authorities pretending to settle the question, has appeared the aim at 
ambiguity—the avoidance of very defiaite conclusions, as if some strong 
reasons dictated the expedieney of leaving certain points in a state of 
uncertain solution. Such has been the tactique, as far as we are 
ae to judge from what bas come before us, and so uniform has been the 
tice for a series of years that we do not expect any marked variance 
m it at the present time. To the Colonial view, doubtlese, a plain 
and distinct declaration of the respective rights, in every particular, of 
both nations, would have been the wise and just course. But with those 
who made the treaties, the wisdom of expediency seems to have been the 
ount guide ; and there is much in the present relations of Gredt 
Britain and France to favour the belief that this will continue to rule as 
supremely now as when those Treaties were signed which left so much 
for controversy between the claimants. 

It seems to us after all that the true settlement of the question must 
mainly depend, not upon legal constructions, but upon the subjects of 
both nations themselves, and upon the manner and spirit in which the 
Treaty stipulations are carried out. Defiae these things as you may, 
there will always be a margin for jealousies in some degree, and this can 
only be disposed of by the policy of mutual forbearance and conciliation. 
It is notorious that with nations as with individuals there are no ques- 
tions more provocative of quarrel than those of boundary lines, and that 
if both parties will for ever haggle for extreme views of rights, no settle- 
ment mutually acceptable can be agreed on. The difference is, that in 
the latter case the law may iaterpose its authority and compel peace ; 
while in that of national questions like ours, we are left to rely almost 
wholly upon the respective dispositions to amity and the fair recognition 
of each other’s claims, These conditions would appear to suffice for all 
practical objects. But as to the apprehension, entertained by the Express, 
of any new concessions to the Freach, we still feel as we have always 
felt, that the guarantee of the Imperial Government against any modifi- 
cation of our rights without our own consent, is an ample protection. 


s to the 
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Lonpon Fortiriep.—In the king’s collection in the British Museum 
there is a series of very curious maps and plans; and, as they show us 
the progress of London and-the growth of the suburbs, they are of con- 
siderable value. Amongst these is a plan of the City and suburbs of 
London, as fortified by order of Parliament in the year 1642 and 1643. 
This is copied from Hollar’s Map of England, in six sheets, and traced 
from the remains of all steps of the works, by Cromwell Mortimer, M.D., 
Secretary of the Royal Society. This work seems to have been underta- 
ken io 1746, aud at that time considerable traces of these fortifications 
were visible. 

With care, the line of the great ditch and embankment referred to may 
be distinctly traced, and it is worth while to compare the extent of the 
line with the more ancient defences of the City. A reference to the map 
shows there was :— 

1, A bulwark and a half on the bill at the north end of Gravel-lane. 
2. A bornwork near the windmill in the Whiteehapel-road. 3. Aredoubt, 
with two flanks, near Bricklane. 4. A redoubt, with four flanksin Hack- 
ney-road, Shoreditch. 5. A redoubt, with four flanks, in Kingsland-road, 
Shoreditch. Islington seems to have been very strongly defended ; at 
6. A battery and breastwork, at Mountmill. 7. A battery and breast- 
work at St. Joho’s street end. 8. A small redoubt near Islington Pound. 
9. A very large fort, with four half bulwarks, at the New River Upper 
Pond. (This seems to have stood not far from the White Conduit, and 
was still in existence in Dr. Mortimer’s time.) 10. A battery and breast- 
work at the hill east of Black Mary’s Hole. 11. Two batteries and a 
breastwork at South Hampton, now Bedford House. This, says Dr. Mor- 
timer, is complete to this day in the Duke of Bedford’s gardens. Here 
were mounted fifteen pieces of cannon. This would be on the site of 
Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square. 12. A redoubt, with two flanks, 
near St. Gies’s pound. 13. A smail fort at the east end of the Tyburn- 
road. 14. A large fort, with four balf bulwarks, across the road at War- 
dour-street. 15. A small bulwark at a place called Oliver’s Mount. 
16. A large fort, with four bulwarks, Hyde-park corner. 17. A small 
redoubt and battery on Constitution-bhill. 18. A court of guard at Chel- 
sea turopike. 19. A battery and breastwork in Tothill-fields. 

On the other side of the Thames, was 20. A quadrant fort, with four 
bulwarks, at Vauxhall. This was still in being in 1746. 21. A fort, 
with four bulwarks, at the “Dogg and Duck,” in St. George’s-fields. 
This was alco in existence. 22. A large fort, with four bulwarks, near 
the end of Blackman-street. 23. A redoubt, with four flanks, near the 
Lock Hospital, in Kent-street. From this the line took a direction to- 
wards the north-east, and formed a correspondence with the line leading 
from Gravel-lane to the Thames. 

We believe that all traces of this fortification have now disappeared. 
Glance at the present map of London and consider, if a similar defence 
should be needed now, how gigantic must be the work. 





Sin Rosert Peev.—The first Sir Robert Peel seems to have been a 
judicious trainer. Among other things, he bad a good habit of encou- 
raging the boy (afterwards the second Sir Robert) to state difficulties 
and ask questions, which helped to give him the power he so eminently 

in after-life of looking at both sides of a question : 

“ And what were the natural gifts of this child, the object of such un- 
ceasing cultivation? He is described by come authors as one but mo- 
derately endowed by nature; but let us not, in our desire to advance 
industry, exaggerate its products, It isa mighty power, and can pro- 
dace some of the fruits of genius ; but it cannot do all things for all men. 
I am unable to ascribe to industry alone all that the late Sir Robert Peel 
became. The raw material was more than commonly good ; it was ex- 
cellent. He was a quick, clever boy, and also a thinkiog boy, naturally 
observant and reflecting. He was no prodigy certainly. His parts and 
his promise were such as many boys have and give. My father used to 
say that he thought his second nephew, William Yates Peel, had natu- 
rally the quicker parte. Nothing, however, is more deceptive than the 
early promise of a child. A girl commonly beats all her brothers in 
their early lessons, and I have seen no young people so quick of appre- 
hension as the young Hindoo ; but the after progress is not proportion- 
ate to the early excelleace. Byron seems to have given a correct ac- 
count of bis schoolfellow. He nowhere speaks of Peel as a genius, nei- 
ther does he describe him as a boy of moderate capacity, and superior 
only by dint of fagging. Lest I should be thought to attribute too much 
to his severe training, I shall endeavour to show in what it benefited and 
in what it thjured him. He received an early aim, one great advantage. 
He was stimulated to exertion by the thought that great thiogs were ex- 
— from him ; he was disciplined, and was soon able to go from the 

force of habit in that direction to which duty pointed ; then to transfer 
his allegiance from custom to a higher motive and a higher discipline. 
Hence it came that, even when not overlooked, he was “never in 
scrapes,” and “ always knew his leeson.”” On the other hand, the disci- 
pline acted on bis miad like an over-tight ligature ona plant ; it checked 
and dwarfed the plant. His originality aud the freedom of his mind, 
though not destroyed, were impa by it. He grew up graver than 
becomes a boy. His thoughts, as his manners, were cast too much in aa 
artificial mould, and were tinged by a certain formality. A tendency to 
follow where he should have led, was long observed in him—a tendenc: 
to rely too much on authority, to quote too much the opinions and de- 
cisions of other men ; as we should say in the law, of one who cited cases 
over much, that he was a case lawyer, he became too much of a case 
statesman. These were, in my opinion, the results of two things, his 
overtraining during boyhood and youth, and his too early induction into 
office ; for, in estimating his political character, it should ever be kept 
in mind that he never breathed the bracing sir of opposition until be 
had had twenty years of parliamentary life. The consequences of that 
healtby change are apparent, to me, in the improved tone and power of 
the uctions of bis later age. Asa boy, he was always under a strict 
discipline, a good boy of gentle manners, by choice rather seeking older 
younger companions, sbrioking from all rudeness or coarseness, 
praised by the old therefore not over popular with the young. He 


and 
> 
was q' in feeling, very sensitive, impatient of opposition from his 





young companions, and dreading ridicule overmuch. He would walk a 
mile round rather than encounter the rude jeats of the Bury lads, which 
his young companions bore with more sagen a This was not alto- 
— @ healthy state, and resembles the tenderness of a forced plant. 

have said that the elder Peels were shy and reserved men ; he had his 
fall share, naturally, of this defect, and shrank from strange approach.” 
— Sir Lawrence Peel's Sketch of Sir Robert, 





Mareruts ror Vo.unrgers.—Let any one look at the huge brawny 
navvies who have made half the railwayein Europe, the sturdy labour- 
er who will work in the hayfields for sixteen hours at a spell, the ruddy, 
large-limbed bricklayers and masons who are at work in every London 
street, and who, one and all, are made on a pattern which is not to be 
found on the Continent, and ask himself whether those are the sort of 
men to stay at home while the lawyers and shopkeepers go out to fight. 
A regiment ot navvies, taught to handle the bayonet as they handle the 
spade and the eae. would make very short work of the very fiercest 
of Zonaves or Chasseurs that ever wore baggy breeches. It is a most un- 
worthy and pitiful thing to refuse to associate, for the purpose of defend- 
ing the country, with any and every man who has a heart and an arm 
for the purpose. Happily for us all, the rich have for years past shown 
their goodwill to the poor in a thousand ways. They have taught them, 
tended them in sickness, fed them in old age, and have done a great deal 
to cheer and amuse them. Let them now show that they can and do trust 
them—that they recognise them as fellow countrymen, aad, if necess- 
ary, as fellow soldiere—and they will find that, if the care should ever 
arise, all Englishmen wil! stand by each other against foreign enemies or 
domestic traitors as the flesh of the body stands by its bones.—London 
paper. 








Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 601. By E. Balaguer. 
BLACK. 

















White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SoLvtion TO Prosiem No. 600. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoQ B6 P tks B disch 
2. R tks R ch K tks R 
3. Rtks R K moves 
4. BR to Q BR 8 checkmate. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—Dr. J. T. O. We are much pleased to see that you 
cultivate the game, and shall at all times be happy to give place in our colamns 
to some of the best cee of your Chess skill. We desire to be kindly re- 
membered of you and of our many friends at Pottsville. 


The following GAME was played at the Pottsville Chess Clab by Dr. J. T. 
Carpenter and another member of the Club. 


(EVANS’ GAMBIT.) 





White (A.) Black (Dr. C.) White (A.) Black (Dr. C.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 11 Btks P ch Kt tks B 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 12 Qt QB4 .BtroQKts 
3 BtoQB4a BtoQB4 13 PtoQ4 Castles 
4PtoQKt4 P to Q 4 (a) 14 BtoR3 RtwoK 
5 P tks QP P to K 5 (0) 15 Castles Kt to K Kt 3 (d) 
6 QtcoK2 Kt tks P Wanoss’ BtoK 6 
7 Qtks Pch K Kt toK 2 17 Qt QB4 B tks Kt 
8PtcQB3 ~ BtoKB4 18 P tks B to Kt 4 ch 
9BtoQKtbch PtoB3 19 KtoR ttoR5 
10 P tks P P tks P (c) 20 R to Kt RtoK 8 (f) 

And White resigned. 





(a) This move —_ be made without positive disadvantage ; it has, however, 
never been thoroughly analysed. It was used by Mr. Salmon against Paul 
Morpby, and was commented upon by Mr. Lowenthal as follows :—“ It is a 
question of some importance, whether the Evans’ Gambit should be accepted 
or declined. In theory we have a satisfactory defence against the regular at- 
tack ; but in 
in matches w 
by the move in the text would be the more prudent . Our own experi- 
ence corroborates Mr. Lowenthal’s observations.—(b) Very bold, but unsound, 
for let us suppose : 


nee this so invariably breaks down, that it would seem that 
ere money end reputation are at stake, the evasion of the gambit 


6. P tks B P tks Kt (if Kt to R 4, B ch 

7. P tks Kt to Q 5, or (a) 

8. Qiks PatB6 tks B, taking the Rook would be fatal. 
9. P tks Q Kt P and wins. 


@) 7. coccccccccccccs-c0 P tks Kt P 
8. Q to K 2 ch, followed by R to Kt must win. 


(c) Black could have taken the Queen, suppose : 
B tks Q 


KwB 

Q tks Q (best) and wins, 

(ad) The commencement of a very pretty combination worthy of a player of 
reater ep me than Dr. C.—(e) ite could not safely capture the 
night, he should have played Q Kt to Q 2, but his game was hopeless, having 

a piece less than his opponent whose forces were all in the field—(f) The 

winning move. 


10. 
1L. P tes P dis ch | 
12. P tks R queens 








Nicut Arr.—An extraordinary fallacy is the dread of night air. What 
air can we breathe at night but night air? The choice is between pure 
night air from w thout and foul night air from within. Most people pre- 
fer the latter. This is an unaccountable choice. What will they say if 
it is proved to be true that fully one-half of all the disease we suffer 
from is occasioned by people sleeping with their windows shut! An 
open window most nights in the year can never hurt anyone. This is 
not to eay that light is not necessary for recovery. In great cities night 
air is often the best and purest air to be had in the twenty-four hours, 
I could better understand shatting the windows in towns during the day 
than during the night, for the sake of the sick. The absence of smoke, 
the quiet, all tend to make night the best time for airing the patient. 
One of our highest medical authorities on consumption ont climate has 
told me that the air of London is never as good as after ten o’clock at 
night. Always air your room, then, from the outside air, if possible. 
Windows are made to open, doors are made to shut—a truth which seems 
extremely difficult of apprehension, Every room must be aired from 
without, every passage from within. But the fewer passages there are 
in a hospital the better.— Florence Nightingale. 





ADVANTAGES oF 4 Sonny Ciimata.—There are 2,500,000 acres of gar- 
dens and orchards in France. In the south are peach orchards of a 


y | thousand or two of trees each ; in the vicinity of Toulouse, thousands of 


bh trees are cultivated in the open ground, the summer temperature 

ing so high that wall fruit would be roasted as it hung. The almond 

is grown near Lyons as a standard in the vineyards. The winter melon 
is also an article of culture and exportation from Provence and Langue- 
doc. Olive plantations abound, the most luxuriant being between Aix 
and Nice, there being a total of more than 300,000 acres of this ever- 
green shrub, of which the fruit is plucked green, or, when ripe, crushed 
for oil. Capers, too, flourish, especially about Toulon; and figs, of 
course, are common enough. Maize is grown largely in the departments 
of the east and south-east, and various varieties of millet or dari in the 
same districts. Spelt, saffron, madder, teasle, broom, and poppies are 
other crops grown to a considerable extent; and camelina, lentils, and 
chicory are employed as green forage, and the sorghum, or Chinese sagar- 
cane, yields prolific cuttings of green food or abundance of sweet juice 


jd Seine colte 7 “” pn, and a quarter be ae of -— 
og for . The production si 
Is no small branch of roral indienne the wok trees are planted in 
rows along roads, in corners, and around fields, thé trees being treated 
as pollards, and the leaves cut or stripped off for feeding the silkworms 
early in the summer, a hundredweight of leaves producing six to ten 
pk of raw silk. More than 100 000 acres of Jand support mulberries 
for silk, yielding between 20,000,000 and 300,000,000 pounds of cocoons, 
Hemp, flax, and hops are very largely caltivated in France. The growth 
of the beetroot for sugar is very expensive, and it appears to be an an- 
available crop in Eogluod, owing to the unsuitability of our climate for 
developing the full saccharine properties of the plant. There are in Franee 
upwards of 300 beet-root factories, producing more than 40,000 tons an- 
nually, while the non-crystalized matter extracted from lees and dregs 
furnishes enormous quantities of sweetening matter to breweries, and aleo 
to the wine doctors of Cette and the Gironde. The manufacture inan- 
gurated by Napoleon has indeed become an important national industry. 





Tae War wirs Cama—Marrrime Law.—The London (Gazelle contains 
an Order in Council, dated the 7th March last, declaring that, in the 
event of hostilities with China, England and France will act in strict 
conformance with the maritime law, and extend its application to nea- 
tral Powers. In ships of neutral Powers, the flag of any such Power 
shall cover the enemy’s goods, except contraband of war. Neutral goods, 
except contraband of war, not to be liable to capture under the enemy’s 
flag. English and French subjects during hostilities to be allowed to 
trade at all Chinese porte, and all goods or merchandise not contraband 
of war, and bond fide property of English or French subjects captured ia 
Chinese vessels, to be restored upon proof to the owners. 





Datty Communication Between THe Unirep States AND GREAT 
Brirain.—The steamabip traffic between America and the ports of Great 
Brituin has obtained such a marvellous development that already we 
may be eaid to have a daily line of steamers crossing the Atlantic. In 
the eight days from the 23d to the 30th of June inclusive, no less than 
nine steamers—averaging more than one per day—sailed from British 
ports for this continent. These were the Persia, Golden Fleece, Bavaria, 

) alestine, Glasguw, Fulton and Arabia, Of these, eight took 
their departure within the space of four days, equal to a morning and 
evening ferry service. There were, besides, steamships sailing from Ger- 
man and French porte, 





MISS HAINES 


RMEzOTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIO, THAT HER 
School will commence 


On THURSDAY, September 20. 


A P ream attendance of her pupils is respectfully requested. 

culars can be ob‘ained at her residence, No. 10 Gramercy Park (Rast 20th Stree®. 
Appli for the admission of — to her school can be made by letier until the 
lst of September. After that date, Miss Haines will be at home to atiend to them ia 
person. 








J. R. STAPFORD'S 
OLIVE TAR. 


HEN OLIVE TAR IS INHALED, ITS HEAL- 
ing Balsamic Odours are brought in direct 
contact with the lining membranes of the 
Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the 
Alr-Cells of the Lungs, 
at once any Pain or Oppression, and heal- 
ng any Irritation or Inflammation, 


When Olive Tar Is taken upon § 
it forms an unequalled Soothing and Healing 
for Coughs and all Thrvuat Diseases. 


Relieving! 


ar, 
yrup 


When Olive Tar is applied, iis magnetic 
or concentrated curative powers render it a most 
speedy and efficient 

PAIN ANNIHILATOR, 
Olive Tar ls not sticky—does not 
discolour. 
Fifty cents a bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
and by all Druggists. 





J. R. STAFFORD’S 
IRON & SULPHUR POWDERS 


Are a soluble preparation of Iron and Su'phur, identi- 
cal with that existing tn the blood of a perfectly healthy 
person. Uniting with the digested food, 


They Revitalize and Purify the Blood, 


They impart Energy to the Nervous 
System, 


They Invigorate the Liver, 

They Strengthen the Digestion, 

They Regulate the Secretions of the 
Body 


And area Sp¢cific for all Female Weak- 
nesses. 


8 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR A PACKAGE, 
At 442 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
and all Druggiats. 





STEAM. 
NEW ‘YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 
ie VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAI 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. 
From New York Returning from 
Havre and Suuth’ton, 





























ham and Havre 
VANDFRBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....S8aturday, July 28.... ....sse00s Wednesday, Aug.15 ~ 
ILLINOIS, Capt. S. PB. GetMem.ccoccccces turday, Aug. ll... ++». Wednesday, Aug. 39 
VAN RBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, Sep. 8... ednesday, Sept, 26 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen........... Saturday, Sep. 22... . Wednesday, Oct. 10 
VAN BILT, Capt. P. K. Lefevre....Saturday, Oct. 20... Wednesday, Nov. 7 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen..... ..... faturday, Nov. 3.......sseeeee+ Wednesday, Nov. 21 


These steamships have water-tight compartments, are built in the best manner for safety 

and comfort, class A. 1, and insure at as low rates as any ships that cross the ocean. 

First Cabin, $120 and $100 | Second Cabin $60 
Certificates of e issued from Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London and 
aris, . D. TORRANCE, Agent. No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 

A. N. CHRYSTIEB, Havre. 

B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 13 Rue Fabourg Montmartre, Paris 

OAKFORD & CO., 67 Gracechurch St., Londun. 

DUNLOP, SCHOALEs & CO., Southampton. 


fee eeeeees 


P 





= Yaar - 
Gongress Spring) 

——. pRINGS & N298 CEbas esa A 
SaraToca § NEw yoR DAR STREE 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


Cougress Water, 


M°= SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 

by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use that name, call 

it “Saratoga” Water, “Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 
Cedar Street, New York City, 


situated. 
To protect the public from such émpositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus a Sai. 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; Ss 
Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 
ern Depot of Congress Water, x 
9 ATE 
CLARKE & WHITE. - 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, afe_kép 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 





and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
in their own neighbourkood. 


D, & We 













July 21 











FINANCIAL. 





INSURANCE. 





HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, — 





" $500000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
BARS MG AS, Ad MORTGAGE BONDS 
THE TEXAS AND NEW be aga BAILBOAD co. 


(texas prvision | 


* Sesured by a m cotta S2D. hy ted wpa kon nundoed ned nT sod a epparte, 
ins cama cot a aoe nnd anoubie as porhey ry the most desirable 
sessstthe'el beteasl ia tne tar ket. 
The 


, to e a wi 

fata Tt Dir pape Te within terete 10 ght months, will 

putas {easton with the lives Saeea’ Works med chrandy < completed, place New York ‘within 
The Bonds 


. 1878, bear 8 per cent. interest ; coupons payable sem!- 
a ie City of New York. 


ayn: eoupo 1s. pending the baw age em = 
oe v rr * 
individually - m} deeds, land grants, and every information, 
wet Gans oa sdotedente 


REVE & SO%, No. 6 Pine Streat. 
Warren o~ fk a & MORRISON," 
‘illiam Street, Merchant’s Exchange. 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREET, 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR 
Capital........... dhe Spcaibisddn Gbpinig553. obessbins .1..§1,000,000 __ 


, ul ee hi omy ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS: See is 
order Court WEB coccndesdccescogvecoesuecceces-Jeccope P 

From tnaividuals oF corporations for ‘or a period of six months, or longer. yr edn 

Five days’ notice four per cent 

be made and withdrawn at —! time, and will be entitled to interest for the 


te, 
‘ time remaia with th 
wise time ‘Aaenis m1 - or Trestess of. of Eatates, and Females unaceustomed to the 
transactiva of business, as well a as Religious and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Com- 
pany & convenient dep sitory for money. 

TRUSTEES. 


JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 





WHEELWRIGHT DANIEL D. T 
GaKRUES BIL ’ THOMAS W. f, PRARBALL, 
WILLIAM TUCKE WILLIAM HL 
f fee oO Hh Sip, SHOROn EADIE, 
LE CALEB 0. HAL’ 
YDAM, ~ ACOB HARSEN WILLIAM & HERRIMAN, 
SLOCOMR, THOMAS TILESTON, FRAST. CORNING, Albany. 
ad SLeNTON, GILBERT, . R. the aly — 
N CLiNTO: 
Poueies = SbHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 


EJOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 





REMITTANCES: 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCUTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE LN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, WALES, 


Issued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 








BILLS ON LONDON, 
FS TO SOIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
by 


DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sal 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
MORGAN & SONS, 


No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO, 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 


Greate LETTERS © CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
BRRAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, Rugs BIA, 
D, SPAIN, -TALY,. 
on 
a BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ATEXANDRIA JERUSALEM, &c., £0: 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


c= AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
aS collected free of char, 





and credits ited, and urchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
vn Pravin Kor get wa 
F.HGRAIN, '$No. 29 William New York. 
©. F. SMITH. } om 





DUNCAN, Cotas & CO, 


BA ERS, 
CORNER OF PINE Ay NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


ISSUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available fn all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
ea the world throne OF eg ned FOR Soovanane, avast. aate IN ALL ney — | 
ae>s esars. ROTHSCHILD’S 0: { Paris, London, F. 








RICHARD BELL, 


7-RAB as RANKS MON TCAL, 


Or FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE .. pe. OF Lao. AND 


cE of Montreal and its Branches in 
based or Collected. 


ON THE 
and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
WwW. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
To ee yn ree x AND THE SANDWICH Is 
of each month. 


ot the 5th and 
and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 
ley COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ €REDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad. 


DEAE orl 
on California, 








D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 





R. RICHARDSON, Att 





y and C , Covington, Ky. 








J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 











CAST IRON PIPBS. 
EZARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J.. 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 
f° BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street; NEW YORK. 
Ors to Manufacture CAST IRON Gas and Water Pipes, Branches, Bends, Angles, 


Reduces, Sleeves, Drip Syphons, F) © Rk 
general. Particular atieation paid to oF Cage agora. wit 1 
ARL 





‘NEEDLES, FISH oe AND PISHING TACKLE. 
ree 
PUROUT PLIES de be a's aes whieh bo ts able to susem ca te the mosses 


THOMAS H, BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 
a —- SPINNER, by experi 
for Trolling ever invented. 





=e 





CORDIAL ELIXIR_OF CALISAYA BARK. 
10u8 | TONIC at Fa OD, de wie y WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 
‘ire Lorne Ay st fing ta ia Fever Key rer and Ayte dacs, a2 the est pre- 
Eaaiessaee Se ee 


A* 


OFFICE OF THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yorn, Ocroser 28, 1859. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB 
lished in conformity with the of the luth Section of the Act of its Incorpo 





eq! 








OCEAN HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, R. f. 


a 
Messrs, KERNER & BIRCH 

AVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR NUMEROUS FRIENDS 

and the Public that the great success which rewarded their exertions last season, at 

the OCEAN HOUSE, and the flattering testimonial whicn they received, have induced them 
to ta’ it for a further term of two years. The house has been renovated, the piazzas 
relai. and various internal improvements made. A new system of ventilation and drain. 
age has (at great cost) been introduced, and the surround grounds beautifully orna 
mented with trees, shrubs, flowers, &c. Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH have determined that 
the house shall be kept, in every respect, as a first-class house (as a branch of the Claren- 
don,) and they will spare no exertions to render it such. In conclusion, they beg to render 
their thanks for the liberal patronage and support which they received last season, and feai 

















DELLUC & CO.,5 
yo. ) PRENOHO1SPRNSING CHEVis:t, 
3 635 Broadway 3 doors below 








=e 





Premiums on unexpired risks on the 4th October, 1858....... o+ece+es $250,280 20 
Premiums receiv. vesntved dart aring the year to 4h Oe, 1808 i 
Marine Risks. .........00.ccecsssetereeneserececcenseses. bev $74 
Inland “* 40893 
Fire WO Secdccedocee cobvcceses 35,964 o 1,025,167 09 
Total Amount of Premiums............ . seeceeceseeee $1,234.447 29 
Amount of Earned $972,204 LL 
bas Ret PrOMMbUMs.....00000. ceccccccccocssesecccscccoccces 65,750 69 ais 
date ae aes, eoeccesecocesese covcee dteseceeee + $006,543 42 
Losses in, aks (eas Sa — 
‘On Marine Bisks Risks (leas Savings, 40.) $478,363 
niand 58 





The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, were as follows, viz:— 






Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. ........----+++++eececeseeeees 00 
Stocks, Loans on cerned Interest on ~— and hortgages 

and Loans, Rents of Real Estate, Saivages, &c..........-----e-000 tity ” 

PIPED cots ress ceceecceccasecetecees 576.354 17 
a peg riggs - 

6 ry Mutu osurance 
the the Company’s own scrip) estimated. 34,990 50 
$1,974,230 72 


The Board of Trustees bave this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November 
- Tye of 81X PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
and after that d 

iso, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
pany, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the v? that of the your 
Tt is further ordered that the whole remaining Scrip of the year 1852 a 
1853 be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the intere: iio te 

da eae PeTENS leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION ‘OF 

A 


eo said redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORU ALEX. M. LAWSENOR, 
RCSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. B. NETLSON, pau A. ISELIN, 
bth SLATE, or: JGHN WHITEHKAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
LLIAM H. MA . H. NEWMAN, Et IAs PONVERT 


Dai KE MILLS, cameos a. HOBSON, 


. WINTHROP GRAY, MARSHALL, v. MURDOCH, 
SimueL on MITCHILL, JOSEPH ee JR. Percy R. PYN 
FREDERICK =. POSTER, ACOB R. NEVIUS. CHA oo gh ay KER, 
PETER POIRIE JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jz., SAMUEL M. FOX, 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P,. STRACHAN, JOSEPH V. ’ ONATIVIA, 


SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


that the season of 1860 will prove the most brilliant that Newport has ever expe- 


rienced. 
HELMSMULLER’S CELEBRATED GERMANIAN ORCHESTRA, so deservedly popu- 
lar at Newport the last fourteen seasons, has been engaged exclusively for the Ocean cone 


In compliance with the wish of several families, the House will be opened on the 19th, 


instead of the 28th June, 


A pian of the building ean be seen, and rooms engaged, at the Clarendon Hotel, New 


York. 





PAVILION AT GLEN COVE, L. 1. 


WIll Open Monday, 18th June. 


HIS HOUSE, FOR ITS COMMODIOUSNESS, SHADE HIN: 
he and Fine Drives, is un-urpas: are, SARTEG, BOM wd 


a Sonam unications three times a-day (except Sundays) by Steamboats. Good Stabling for 


Kooms may be engaged at the Madison Square Hotel, of which this haere isa bye 4 
attendance to 


Mr. Wm bby - former owner of the property will give his time and 


wants of the guests. 
JOHN L. MOORE, eisiiaindl q 





BIXBY’'S HOTEL, 


No. 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Ts pons, 18 KEPT yh THE mt ae 7 PLAN. aetee ARE FURNISHED 
manner. uests are ving liberty 
taking their meals in the house or not. pri taber pate, eg — nf 
MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY. 


DANIEL BIXBY. 





JONES HOUSE. 
NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
INNER AND SUPPER SERVED IN PRIVATE ROOMS, AT 
parties of Geatlemen sad Ladies, in a style not excelled in ioasel J Drie y _ 
WINES, LIQUORS, AND SEGARS, 
of the finest quality and most costly brands. 


GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Proprietor. 


ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 


peawwas AND EIGHTH STRE£T.—THIS NEW AND COMMODIOUS HOTEL Is 
w open for the reception of permaneat and transient guests, and will be cond 

custadieoty on the European plan. Toe want of « Business Hotel in this part of the city = 
i the proprietor to es'ablisa the prices on the following liberal seale: Singie 
50 cents; Parlour, $i per day ; Singie Rooms fur Gentlemen, by the week, $2 50 and $3, rad 
cluding gas. Connected with the hone, immediately adjoining the Parlour isa Restaurant 
for Ladies and Gentlemen, where all the delicacies of the season will be served at prices 
that will suitall. With a thorough kaowledge of my position and a attention to the 
wants of my guests, I hope to receive a liberal share of patronage. J. A. GOODWIN, 











UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AOTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 

HE Were | FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by F andise, Household a &c , at the usual rates. 
Leases eajunted in New York, and promptly paid, witho 
A Special Fund of ons, 500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, m accordance with he 
law of the State. 


eh York Trustees. 


ALEB O. HA President Manhattan Bank. 
Sco YLER CIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 


New York Directors. 


Eoserr Bersox, Rosert Harpocs, 


J. De Persrer Ocpex, 


T. B. Coppineton, 4 A. Kune, Josxra Stuakr, 
Sas K. Everert, Mevetra Epwarp D. Spraccz, 
James Barrer, 2, B. MoREwoop. Bens. M. Wartiocs, 


Josers 8. Hawkins, Bexsamin A, Mumrorp, Jexemisg WiscR. 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent, 


58 Wall Street, New York. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET, 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warchouses, Sto and 
s chandise, Factort ea, Ships in Port, Port, ge _ orert 
On the most favourable terms. ll losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid 


Directors. 
Preveriox R. Lez, iN PEARSALL, Atrezp Moors. 
Sauce. Wiuuets, Cuar.es J, Dopaz, Bexsamin W. Frorp, 


Bart Avonzo A. ALvorp, 
Jouns R. Paxton, 
Georce L. Osso: 
Samus. Weeks, 
Hesry Sarevps, 
ANDRE Froment, 
Josera H. Gopwix, 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres, 


Joun 
Corwetivs B. Timpson, 


Hanky J. Bowsn James Humes. 


Benjamin J. Pentz, Secreary. 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE OOMFEROES FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
$100,000. 


HIS COMPANY, BEING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING 
oom! -, the C oe has the advantage of the stock p management, Le we the mu- 

tual fea’ is of tte of the = hess without being lable to Assessment. The tri- 
ennial dividend < — this C a resulted in a bonus or addition to the policy of 


more than FIF y pre 
TER DIVIDENDS AB ani PAID IN THE sLIFETI aE OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
them to pay future premiums. 
Prem'ums may be paid moor semi-annually or quarterly, when the policy is for life, 
and the ann Sunnah prema 2 amounts to $40, or over, from 40 to 5v per cent. may, for the first 
five years, be paid by notes 
Persons ~ + Ly yamaha! visit Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons 


of the 
Policies ' will be granted payable at death, or on attaining any specified age, by which he 
secures the bene(it of a Savings Bank and Life Insurance combines. csi 

The Company grants Ann — and enables persons of Gar: age to realize a very large 


mba ngagy N. D. MORGAN, Presid 
Y. WEMPL oe —— 
Sanam PUBO 8 M. oD. "Tuedical Exam‘ner. 
EEYNOLDS & VAN SCHAIUK, Attorneys and Counsel. 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 

Cash Capital.......... wo ceenenedad 

THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
See Sy tabeinan thie Sarees cousiunnste Rianne O8 Mads of person- 

ropert f nD ani cargoes, on terms as | 

couieion : Tits the covesity of the insurers and the tnsared. = one 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Jossru B. VARNUM, Gruzeet 8. Bercxuan, 
LsonarD APPLEBY, Dupuey B. FuLizs, Joun C. Henperson, 


. WoLcorT, Cuar.es L. Vosz, LORRAIN FREEMAN, 
Wiis K. Srrone, Warren De.ano, Jr., Epwarb Macomser, 
~- TaY.or, Henry V. Warson E, Casz, 
James O. SHELDON, yay B. Vannoum, Jr., 
Danret Parise, Jas. Lor. Granam, Jr., Bamu. D. Braprorp, 5r.,| 2 
Gustavus A. Conover, Bowss R. Moluvaive, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT OC. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. : 





RE OLD PALM SOAP, for Cha; 
iv Ae ir pped Hands and Face, Bath U; 





TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 








CATTLE PLAGUE. 


A PREVENTATIVE IS OFFERED, 
‘SO SURE AND SO SUCCESSFUL, 
That administered to disinfected Cattle is a sure Preventative, 
WE DO NOT ADVERTISE THIS AS A CURE. 
BUT WE DO CLAIM FOR IT THE POWER OF 
Preventing the Disease 
FROM SPREADING EVEN ON THE SAME FARM. 


PRICE: 
PACKAGES OF 2) POWDEBS..............sscseceseseeesees $100 
PACKAGES OF & POWDEBS...........cseccesssessreeeeees 250 
PACKAGES OF 100 POWDERS...........scsecereesceeeeseees 400 


With Fall Directions. 


ADDRESS, 
. M. PEARSON & CO, 
54 GREAT JONES ST., New York. 
Dr. J. H. RAE’S 


BLECTRO MAGNETIC REMEDIES, 
FOR PILES, RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, FITS, 
AND FEMALE DISEASES. 

DR. J. BH. RAE’'S 
Down Town Consulting Office, 


54 GREAT JONES 8T. 
UPTOWN OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 


72 WEST 22d STREET. 





E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO , Demases,; ERS 
W*: ‘armers to the article which we have on hand and f rary -. 
FORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVI AN GUANO, 

and which we claim to be superior to gay & Guano or fertilizer ever imported or mani 
ed in this country. This Guano is imported by WM. H. Khe of Mow York, i from Jeet 
Bakers’ I-lands, in the ‘“* SuUTH PACIFIC OUEAN, ” and is genuine and pure as 
mporied: Its wend cme yiae ay LR. ont Se Pitas premioons Farmers, and anal- 
by eminent and popular ricultara: Chemists and tain will 
qe seen by our circulars) a large per comune of pe be tame ” 
BONE PHUSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal orgavic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to uce imm: 
dant crops, besides substantially Srenies the soil. It cae | _ used a 
of burning the seed or plant by coming ip contact with - oo _— a case with some other fer- 
tilizers ; retaining a great degree of moisture it causes it to grow in @ healthy con- 





dition, and as experience has proved FREE OF INSk INSECTS. oe orders in any quantity 
(which will be promptly d to) pamp ing fall analyses 
and tests of farmers, apply to  weow ro 

JOHN B, SARDY, Agent. 


No. 58 South Street, corner of Wali st.. New York City. 





GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N, ¥. 
IMPORTERS 4ND DEALERS IN 
Mill ay Gans, Pistols, &e., 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF GUNS OF THE BEST MAKERS. SOLE AGENTS IN 
done the United Siates for WILLIAM GREENE'S CELEBRATED LAMINATED STEEL 





Ms BASKELL’S KESTITUTOR.—Prize ef the 
y bair to its aye er coloar, prevents hair falling, promotes the growth 
fever. nuff, teh: implies on the head, sick h he, erysipelas ; it makes hele 


soft and eo without al. a oa ae pitrate of silver. . Price $1 per or three 
bottles les for in) e at earac! id burns, cents. 
. Trvit! Prepared by a. Vord. No. che and bari TY a ” 
ROGER'S CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, IN POWDER. 


HE BEST ALTERATIVE IN T LD—' 
T blood, sick head«che, bilious affection, Bi sy De by at each inet- 











d all 
one to the apes and Summer season. It affords i re rebel af - 
ly. An economica: substitute for Saratoga waters 
have og z he ie it CAD Savers they will ari mH ‘ike yo 
egeal properties, to the trate of Magaesinn” yeh 
mp hrm hag) in powder, aod use no other. Only a9 conte per boule. For 
Mantiacory, No. 193 Spring Stree Kurd 

LLOWAY’S PILLS.—Are you losing flesh t you from - 

H?! low spirits? Have youa sinking seoontion at rd pit of eye ana yet 

of the heart? Are you troubled with eet ? If so, a course of Kolloway’s Pills, acuing 

“fyold af the manufsctories, Noe Maidea Lane, N ;York, and No, 244 Strand, London ; 

man ies, No a Lane, New 
gad by all druggisia, at 26 cents,%23¢ cents. and $1 per bo: ~ 








soni cease saecng Wp, "Whe ads roo eae | Q4RDE SRRPARARIGLAS Re remetiah spent woe seve ae 

7. ©. HULL’S SONS, 82 Park Row, New York. Pipes, Bots, iin mate, Supbora Ulcers, Sat x baece wer! Complatet, pied od 

CHAEPER ABS SOUR PE, Secertie core woman | pesos nena opa BE en yt 
PEGEMAN & CO. Draggisti; 161, 800-611 204706 Beeteay | For sue oy 


N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3.cent Pvstage stamps. or 30 cents. 


MAN, CLARK Co.'s 
EGE. — FJ Cot Bb Liver "yeas Ol, war- 








For sue oy A. B. & D. SANDS, D: 100 Fulton N 
a oy 4 ruggists, Street, New York. Sold also by 


rane. § 


YOUNG & AHBRN, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 chanay oan 


